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Let ‘‘Onyx’’ Silk Hosiery 
Solve Your Gift Problems 


The most acceptable Holiday Gift you can 
give to your friends will be of “ONYX” Silk 
Hosiery. 

You will find every Price Range, Color and 
Quality in this Reputable Brand. 

Every pair has the “ONYX” Trade-mark 
plainly stamped in Gold, is guaranteed to give 
reasonable wear, otherwise will be exchanged 
for new pair. 


They excel in Beauty of Fabric, Broad 
Range of Styles and have all the Latest Im- 
provements which increase the wear. 


The best dealers everywhere sell ““ONYX” Hosiery for Men and 
Women. Ask your dealer for styles described below, or write us for our 
New and beautifully illustrated Catalogue of Silk Hosiery. 


Silk Hose for Women 


498. “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk in Biack and All Colors, of extra length with a 
“WYDE Top” and “SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” and SOLE. 

This “Onyx” Silk number is Twenty-nine inches long, and Extra Wide and Elastic at 
Top, while the “GARTER TOP” and SOLE of SILKLISLE give extra strength at the 
points of wear, preventing Garters from cutting, and toes from going through. 

106. Women’s “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk—the Extraordinary Value—Best Made in 
America, every possible shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, Wis- 
taria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee—all colors to match shoe or 
gown. Every pair guaranteed. $2.25 per pair. 


Silk Hose for Men 


315. “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk, Black and All Colors. Fine gauge with Lisle Sole. 
An Extra good quality. $1.00 per pair. 

620. “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk, Black and All Colors, medium weight, with “Onyx” 
Lisle Lined Sole—insuring satisfactory service. $1.50 per pair. 




















If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to_nearest 
dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. Write to Dept. N. | 


Wholesale Distributors Lord é& Ta lor New York | 
Soe remabaiet Aste! y | 
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There are nearly 30,000 
words in the President’s 
message to Congress. 
At the beginning he speaks of the “emi- 
nently just results” secured by the arbi- 
tration of the fisheries dispute at The 
Hague, and of the “great patriotic serv- 
ice” rendered in that case by the leading 
counsel for this country, Senator Elihu 
Root, who imposed the condition that he 
should receive no compensation. After 
referring to the award in the Orinoco 
Steamship case, he shows that successful 
efforts have been made so to modify the 
provisions for the International Prize 
Court that the constitutionality of the 
agreement for such a court cannot be 
questioned. The court will soon be estab- 
lished. Replies from the Powers also in- 
spire hope that the proposition for the en- 
dowment of this court with the functions 
of an Arbitral Court of Justice will be 
accepted. Appointments to the Peace 
Commission authorized by Congress have 
not been made because he is waiting to 
hear whether foreign governments are 
willing to appoint similar commissions 
for joint action. In the review of our re- 
lations with foreign. Powers he gives a 
brief history of the Hukuang loan for 
railways in China, and of the recent ne- 
gotiations for a second loan ($50,000,- 
000) to China for use in currency re- 
form: 

“For the success of this loan and the con- 
templated reforms, which are of the greatest 
importance to the commercial interests of the 
United States and the civilized world at large, 
it is realized that an expert will be necessary, 
and our Government has received assurances 
from China that such an adviser, who shall 
be an American, will be engaged.” 

Under the head of Latin America, the 
value of the Pan-American conference 
conventions concerning trade-marks, pat- 
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ents, copyrights and the arbitration of pe- 
cuniary claims is pointed out, and the 
cordial relations of the delegates are 
mentioned. Our part in the successful 
mediation between Peru and Ecuador is 
regarded with much satisfaction. The 
negotiations for a loan from American 
bankers to Honduras are nearly com- 
pleted. In Nicaragua, the success of 
the revolutionists has proved that Secre- 
tary Knox was right in saying that they 
represented a majority of the people. 
Mr. Taft is very glad to announce that 
Argentina has given an order for the con- 
struction of two battleships in this coun- 
try. He thinks we should have legisla- 
tion to make possible and convenient the 
establishment of American banks and 
branches of American banks in foreign 
countries, for the favorable financing of 
foreign trade and in order that we may 
make use of foreign commercial oppor- 
tunities. He argues earnestly for the 
development and promotion of our mer- 
cantile marine by legislation, strongly 
urging the passage of a bill for mail sub- 
sidy or other subvention. Again he 
asks that jurisdiction over crimes in vio- 
lation of the treaty rights of aliens be 
given to the Federal courts, in order that 
the Federal Government may be able to 
redeem its treaty promises. Under the 
head of the Treasury Department, speak- 
ing of the earnest effort to reduce ex- 
penses, he says that the final estimates for 
the coming fiscal year are less by $52,- 
964,887 than the appropriations for the 
current year, and that they indicate a sur- 
plus of $50,000,000, or, if Panama Canal 
estimates be included, a deficit of $7,000,- 
ooo. The cost of Panama fortifications 
will be $19,000,000. If no appropriation 
for them be made, there. will be a sur- 
plus of $12,000,000. Much space is 
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given to a showing of the economies and 
reforms in the department, where useless 
offices have been abolished. Antiquated 
auditing methods are to be improved. 
The Post Office Department auditor has 
already saved $120,000 a year. Archaic 
methods at the ports are to be changed. 
It is recommended that some collection 
districts be abolished and that others be 
made branches. In the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing $440,000 a year 
has been saved by cutting out useless 
divisions. Mr. Taft sharply criticises the 
method of making appropriations for 
public buildings. There should be, he 
says, reports to Congress from a com- 
mission of Government experts as to the 
Government’s needs in the way of build- 
ings. The Monetary Commission has 
completed an exhaustive study of the 
banking and currency systems of foreign 
countries. He urges upon Congress the 
importance of a careful study of these 
systems in our own country: 

“It is idle to dream of commercial expan- 
sion, and of the development of our national 
trade on a scale that measures up our match- 
less opportunities, unless we can lay a solid 
foundation in a sound and enduring banking 


and currency system. The problem is not par- 
tisan, is not sectional—it is national.’ 


Js 


= Taking up the tariff, 
co, syaste and wir. Taft first points to 

eee the removal of discrimi- 
nations abroad by means of the maximum 
and minimum provisions. Proclamations, 
134 in number, applying the minimum 
rates, cover the entire commercial world 
and have given marked advantages to 
our commerce. Negotiations for tariff 
reciprocity with Canada are in progress. 
The new tax on the net earnings of cor- 
porations (which is a part of the tariff 
act) has been easily collected. Refer- 
ence is made to the new regulations con- 
cerning publicity, which were recently 
set forth in our pages. As to the new 
tariff duties, Mr. Taft says: 


“The schedules of the rates of duty in the 
Payne tariff act have been subjected to a great 
deal of criticism, some of it just, more of it 
unfounded, and to much misrepresentation. 
The act was adopted in pursuance of a decla- 
ration by the party which is responsible for it 
that a customs bill should be a tariff for the 
protection of home industries, the measure of 
the protection to he the difference between 
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the cost of producing the imported article 
abroad and the cost of producing it at home, 
together with such addition to that difference 
as might give a reasonable profit to the home 


producer. The basis for the criticism of this 
tariff is that in respect to a number 
of the schedules the declared measure 


was not followed, but a higher difference re- 
tained or inserted by way of undue discrimina- 
tion in favor of certain industries and manu- 
factures. Little, if any, of the criticism of 
the tariff has been directed against the pro- 
tective principle above stated; but the main 
body of the criticism has been based on the 
charge that the attempt to conform to the 
measure of protection was not honestly and 
sincerely adhered to.” 

Neither Congress nor its experts had 
time to acquire the needed information 
as to the difference in production costs. 
In order to do better in the future, Con- 
gress, at his request, provided for the 
work of the tariff board. This board 
“has been diligent in preparing itself for 
the necessary investigations.” If the 
schedules be treated one by one as occa- 
sion shall arise, and only after the report 
of a competent board, “the shock to 
business will be avoided” : 

“Tt is not likely that the board will be able 
to make a report during the present session 
of Congress on any of the schedules, because 
a proper examination involves an enormous 
amount of detail and a great deal of care: 
but I hope to be able at the opening of the 
new Congress, or at least during the session 
of that Congress, to bring to its attention the 
facts in regard to those schedules in the pres- 
ent tariff that may prove to need amendment.” - 
But Congress should co-operate by lim- 
iting consideration to one schedule at a 
time, because a new revision of all the 
schedules would “only repeat the evil 
from which the business of the country 
has in times past suffered most grievous- 
ly by stagnation and uncertainty, pend- 
ing the settlement of a law affecting all 
business directly or indirectly.” The 
separate schedule plan, however, “facili- 
tates the removal of noteworthy defects 
in an important law without a disturb- 
ance of business prosperity.” Other gov- 
ernments have permanent bureaus of 
tariff experts. Mr. Taft is convinced that 
our board should be made a permanent 
tariff commission, and perhaps enlarged. 
Whatever tariff policy is to be adopted, 
“the necessary legislation should be 
based on an impartial, thoro and continu- 
ous study of the facts.” The Presi- 
dent points to the activity of the Depart- 
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ment of Justice in enforcing the anti- 
trust law, and he renews his recom- 
mendation for the enactment of a law 
for the Federal incorporation of com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce. 
The first part of the report of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations on the lumber 
industry, just completed, does not treat 
of the existence of a combination in the 
manufacture of lumber, but it shows that 
the ownership of standing timber calls 
for serious attention: 

“The direct investigation made by the Com- 
missioner covered an area which contains 80 
per cent. of the privately owned timber of 
the country. His report shows that one-half 
of the timber in this area is owned by 200 in- 
dividuals and corporations; that 14 per cent. 
is owned by 3 corporations, and that there is 
very extensive interownership of stock, as well 
as other circumstances, all pointing to friend- 
ly relations among those who own a majority 
of this timber a relationship which might lead 
to a combination for the maintenance of a price 
that would be very detrimental to the public 
interest, and would create the necessity of re- 
moving all tariff obstacles to the free importa- 
tions of lumber from other countries.” 
There has not been time, Mr. Taft says, 
to test the utility of this year’s additions 
to the interstate commerce law. He re- 
marks that his recommendations with 
respect to a road’s purchase of a parallel 
road’s stock, the issue of stock and 
bonds, and the making of temporary 
traffic agreements, were not followed. 
He will not repeat them this session. 
The first is probably covered by the anti- 
trust law; the Hadley commission is in- 
quiring concerning stock and bonds, and 
the object of the third was misconstrued 
by many who thought it was designed to 
weaken the Sherman act. He thinks 
there should be an appropriation to en- 
able the commission to make a valuation 
of all railroads. At the end of the mes- 
sage he says: 

“T do not now recommend any amendment to 
the Anti Trust law. _ In other words, it seems 
to me that the existing legislation with refer- 
ence to the regulation of corporations and the 
restraint of their business has reached a point 
where we can stop for a while and witness the 
effect of the vigorous exécution of the laws 
on the statute books in restraining the abuses 
which certainly did exist and which roused 
the public to demand reform. If this test 
develops a need for further legislation, well 
and good, but until then let us execute what 
we have. Due to the reform movements of 
the present decade, there has undoubtedly been 
a great improvement in business methods and 
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standards and in the earnestness of effort on 
the part of business men to comply with the 
law. They are now seeking to know the ex- 
act limitations upon business methods imposed 
by the law, and these will doubtless be made 
clearer by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in cases pending before it. I believe it to 
be in the interest of all the people of the 
country that, for the time being the- activities 
of government, in addition to enforcing the 
existing law, be directed toward the economy 
of administration and the enlargement of op- 
portunities for foreign trade, the conserva- 
tion and improvement of our agricultural 
lands, the building up of home industries, and 
the strengthening of confidence of capital in 
domestic investment.” 


a 


Mr. Taft urges Congress 
Other Subjects to act promptly upon 

pending conservation 
measures. Referring to his speech at St. 
Paul, he asks that provision be made for 
leasing the Government’s coal and plios- 
phate lands and water power sites. !.eas- 
ing in Alaska, he says, would proinote 
the construction of railroads and the de- 
velopment of the Territory. He recom- 
mends a wider application of the merit 
principle in the diplomatic and consular 
services, and that postmasters of the 
first, second and third classes be placed 
in the classified service. This, he says, 
would take the postmasters out of poli- 
tics and increase the efficiency of the 
service. He would like to see the classi- 
fied service include all the local officers 
of the Treasury, Post Office, Justice, In- 
terior and Commerce departments. He. 
refers to offices thruout the country, ap- 
pointments to which are now subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. The fortifi- 
cation of the Panama Canal he strongly 
favors. Tolls, he thinks, should not ex- 
ceed $1 per net ton. Beginning with 
January next, the Suez rate is to be 
about $1.40. Our Government should 
furnish supplies and dock facilities along 
the canal to foreign ships as well as to 
our own navy. Our interstate railroads 
should be forbidden to own ships en- 
gaged in trade thru the canal. He shows 
how the Postmaster-General is wiping out 
the annual deficit without impairing the 
efficiency of the service, recommends the 
adoption of the parcels post on rural de- 
livery routes, and says that justice re- 
quires an increase of postage rates on 
second-class mail matter, such as maga- 





| 
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zines. He again asks for statutory regu- 
lation of the issue of injunctions. Some 
modifications of the pending bill to ex- 
tend the eight-hour law are suggested. 
The army needs more officers and engi- 
neers. Appropriations should be made 
for the fortifications at Manila and Pearl 
Harbor. Certain shipyards of the Gov- 
ernment can profitably be abolished. 
The program of two new battleships each 
year should be followed. Guantanamo 
should be developed as a naval base. 
There should be some fitting recognition 
of Robert E. Peary’s great achievement. 
The salaries of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices and of the judges of the other Fed- 
eral courts should be increased. The 
need of reform in judicial procedure is 
considered at some length. There is 
much to be commended, the President 
says, in the pending bill concerning the 
government of Porto Rico, but he op- 
poses the provision for a partially elec- 
tive Senate. 
s&s 


At the end of an acri- 
Canada’s Navy monious debate which 

had consumed nine days, 
the Canadian House of Commons, on the 
2d, supported the Laurier Government’s 
naval policy by a vote of 126 to 70. This 
means that the Government will soon 
award contracts for the construction of 
four cruisers and six torpedo boat de- 
stroyers. These are to be built in 
Canada, and the Government is nego- 
tiating with several British firms for the 
establishment of shipyards there. The 
first of the cruisers will be finished about 
three years hence, and the cost of the en- 
tire proposed navy will be about $10,- 
000,000. A naval college or training 
school will be opened at Halifax in Janu- 
ary. In the debate, the Opposition de- 
manded that the project be submitted to 
the people for a vote, and claimed that it 
was designed to be a step toward inde- 
pendence. In one of his speeches, Pre- 
mier Laurier said Canada should have a 
naval policy fitted to its own purposes, 
and that its Parliament and _ people 
should decide whether at any time it 
should take part in wars as to which it 
had no voice. He had no fear of war 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, because both nations were so 
highly civilized. Nor did he fear inva- 
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sion of Eastern Canada, but it would be 
folly, he thought, to say that there was 
no danger whatever of attack on the 
Pacific Coast. 

& 

At the end of last week 
week there was no rev- 
olutionary opposition to 
the Government in Mexico, except in the 
northwestern State of Chihuahua. There 
the insurgents, 2,000 or 3,000 in number. 
were holding all except one of the towns 
on the Chihuahua & Pacific Railroad, and 
were said to have the passive support of 
a majority of the people. It was asserted 
that the Government had sent a Peace 
Commission of prominent residents of 
Chihuahua, on a special train carrying 3 
flag of truce, to treat with the rebel lead- 
ers, but this was denied by the Minister 
of War. El Paladin, a revolutionist pa- 
per in Mexico City, and El Correo, a 
similar paper in Chihuahua, were sun- 
prest and their editors arrested. Mexi- 
can jails everywhere were said to be 
crowded with revolutionists. It was re- 
ported that the Maya Indians in Yucatan 
had revolted and killed fifty-three sol- 
diers. President Diaz was inaugu- 
rated on the 1st, for the eighth time. 
There were only simple ceremonies. As 
dean of the diplomatic corps, the United 
States Ambassador made a brief address 
of congratulation. President Diaz au- 
thorized the following message to all na- 
tions: 

“Tt is very gratifying to me to say that my 
heart is full of faith in the progress of a peo- 
ple, who, like the Mexican, have known how 
to conquer by their own efforts a place among 
the lovers of toil after having proved their 
valor in patriotic defense of country, and that 
never as today could I declare that Mexico 
belongs definitely to the group of new nations 
of assured stability, because against the firm 
guarantee of peace which we possess, no in- 
fluence tending toward its dissolution can now 
or ever shall be able to prevail.” 

All the Cabinet ministers were reappoint- 
ed. Following the surrender of the 
naval mutineers at Rio Janeiro, and the 
restoration of the warships to the Gov- 
ernment, there has been much discontent 
in both the navy and the army of Brazil, 
owing to disapproval of the amnesty act. 
Delegates have been elected in Nica- 


The Situation in 
Mexico 











ragua for a convention to be held on the 
3Ist, at which a constitution will be 
drafted and provision made for keeping 
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President Estrada in office until the pop- 
ular election in July, 1912. 
Js 

The Parliament which met 
for the first time on Febru- 
ary 15 was dissolved on 
November 28 and immediate elections 
ordered for a new one to assemble Janu- 
ary 31, 1911. The King’s speech at the 
close was very brief, expressing satisfac- 
tion at the settlement by the Hague 
Tribunal of the long dispute between the 
United States and Canada and New- 
foundland, and regret that the inter- 
party conference had failed to come to 
any agreement over the reformation of 
the House of Lords. The first polling 
was held on Saturday, December 3, and, 
including the precincts where no opposi- 
tion was offered, resulting in the filling 
of 125 seats, of which the Government 
got 63 and the Opposition 62. The Union- 
ists gained six seats from the Liberals 
and one from the Laborites. The Liber- 
als gained four, having a net gain to the 
Opposition of three. Judging by this the 
Liberals will be returned to power but 
with a decreased majority. The cam- 
paign was short, sharp and indecisive. 
The Unionists made their first attack on 
Home Rule and the dictation of the 
American dollar. They asked what ef- 
fect it would have on the fortunes of an 
American political party to have it 
known that a fund of £40,000 had 
been raised in England to carry an elec- 
tion in the United States. The force of 
the charge was somewhat weakened 
when Mr. Redmond explained that a 
large part of the Irish fund had been 
raised in Canada and that among the 
contributors were the Canadian Premier 
and other prominent men of unques- 
tioned loyalty. It was argued that Can- 
ada and other British colonies favored 
Home Rule for Ireland; the Unionists, 
who thought so highly of Colonial opin- 
ion, could not well call that policy a 
treasonable blow at England. At the 
suggestion of Home Rule, however, 
Ulster is as much excited as when Glad- 
stone proposed it in 1886. An open air 
mass meeting of 20,000 persons was held 
at Belfast in which armed resistance and 
secession were advocated. A war fund of 
$120,000 was subscribed for the purpose 
of buying arms and training troops. The 
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following message was sent to Mr. Bal- 
four: 

“In all solemnity, we now declare that Home 

Rule will bring Ireland not peace, but the 
sword. If an Irish Parliament is set up the 
Unionists of the south, allied with the men of 
Ulster, will not acknowledge its authority. 
They will neither obey its decress nor pay its 
taxes.” 
——The tariff issue seemed likely to be- 
come the leading issue of the present 
campaign as it was of the last. The 
Unionists declared that the advance in 
the cost of living in England was due to 
free trade, and that British commerce 
and manufactures were doomed unless a 
tariff was imposed. Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, parried 
this in his characteristic style: 

“Our foreign trade has increased by £90,000,- 
000 since last year. We have sold more to 
Germany than ever before. Ah, but the wick- 
ed German; what’s he up to now? He’s buy- 
ing our goods! You may depend upon it 
the Yellow Press will find some sinister mo- 
tive in that. We sold this year more cutlery 
to Germany than ever before. What did they 
want it for? To cut our throats, of course.” 
The tariff issue was, however, removed 
from the campaign by an adroit move 
on the part of the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr. Balfour. On the same evening 
when Mr. Asquith, speaking in Reading, 
asked sarcastically whether the Unionists 
would accept a referendum on the tariff 
question if they were elected to office, 
Mr. Balfour, speaking in London, advo- 
cated that very proposition, saying: 

“Without question tariff reform is a great 
change. I admit that this election cannot be 
described as being taken upon tariff reform 
simply, and I have not the least objection to 
submitting the principles of tariff reform to a 
referendum. Why should I object? Is the 
tariff reform project taxation in the interest 
of individuals or classes? If tariff reform is 
anything, it is a great national and imperial 
policy, and I am perfectly willing to submit 
it to the judgment of the country. 

“Tt seems to me our opponents ought at 
once to respond with the generosity of honor- 
able combatants and say, ‘Well, you have con- 
sented that the principles of tariff. reform 
shall be made the subject of a referendum. 
We agree if you do that home rule shall also 
be made the subject of a referendum.’” 

The Liberals were somewhat discon- 
certed at this stealing of their thunder 
but opposed the referendum on various 
grounds. It was, they claimed, merely a 
trick to gain time and should be called a 
“deferendum.” Mr. Lloyd-George said 
that each referendum would cost $10,- 

















000,000 and that it would put a more ef- 
fective weapon in the hands of the 
wealthy classes. Mr. Birrell denounced it 
as delusive, dangerous, unworkable and 
calculated to destroy free representative 
government. Mr. Asquith described 
Mr. Balfour’s “volte face” on the ques- 
tions of the reform of the House of 
Lords and tariff reform as unique—al- 
most indecent. He said he could not 
imagine a greater caricature of the refer- 
endum than in putting a few abstract 
questions to the people without concrete 
embodiment of the proposals. If any one 
but a sane and responsible statesman ha.l 
contemplated such a scheme he would be 
called a madman. After study of the 
working of the referendum in foreign 
countries, the Premier continued, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that it had 
proved a most unsatisfactory and disap- 
pointing method of ascertaining public 
opinion. The political meetings of the 
week, whenever a member of the Gov- 
ernment spoke, have been disturbed by 
shouts of “Votes for Women” from suf- 
frage advocates of both sexes. 


os 

Premier Canalejas is receiving 
Spain congratulations from all quarters 

on his settlement of the Moroccan 
difficulties, which caused Spain a long 
period of fighting and indirectly started 
the Barcelona riots. According to the 
terms of the convention Morocco will 
pay Spain an indemnity of about $13,- 
000,000, in seventy-five annual instal- 
ments and guaranteed by 55 per cent. of 
the Moroccan share of the mining im- 
posts. This indemnity covers also the 
Spanish losses at Casablanca. The 
Spanish territory along the Riff coast is 
extended beyond the part now occupied 
by the Spanish troops. The territory 
surrounding the Spanish posts will be in 
charge of native police under Spanish 
officers. Custom houses are to be estab- 
lished at Melilla. El Mokri, the spe- 
cial ambassador of Morocco to Spain, 
has returned home in order to get the 
approval of the Sultan to the new treaty. 
The law proposed by the Govern- 
ment for obligatory military service, 
now under discussion in the Senate, is 
regarded by the Catholics as an anti- 
clerical measure because young priests 
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and theological students are no longer to 
be exempt. The Bishop of Madrid de- 
clares that the measure violates the 
canonical law of ecclesiastical immunity . 
and would deplete the ranks of the 
clergy. A conscription bill is also criti- 
cised because it favors the-rich, since it 
grants partial exemption to those who 
can pay for it, altho the cost of exemp- 
tion is raised. Recruits who pay into the 
treasury $400 will be discharged at the 
end of five months if they show them- 
selves proficient in military drill and 
marksmanship.——The Clericals in the 
Senate also oppose the bill for secular 
education. The Bishop of Madrid stated 
that all civilized nations with the excep- 
tion of France have religious education, 
and that statistics show that since the 
abolition of such education in France 
crime has greatly increased in that coun- 
try. The Ferrer question has again 
come up in the Senate. The present Gov- 
ernment claims that responsibility for the 
execution rests entirely upon their Con- 
servative predecessors in office. The 
‘Padlock bill,” prohibiting the forma- 
tion of monastic establishments, is still 
under discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies, but the Premier hopes to get it 
thru the Cortes before the end of the 
year. The bill has already passed the 
Senate-——-Students in the University of 
Saragossa, indignant at the refusal of 
the rector to put forward the Christmas 
holidays, went out on a strike.~ A lively 
fight took place between the strikers and 
the “scab” students who persisted in at- 
tending classes. Many students were in- 
jured and much damage done to the 
building. The students at the University 
of Madrid have also struck, and there 
have been several conflicts with the po- 
lice. The students forced the resigna- 
tion of the chief of police, but the dis- 
orders continue-——There is a strike of 
8,000 metal workers in Barcelona, and 
also a strike of the miners at Huelva, in 
both cases accompanied by some rioting. 
A gunboat and a battalion of infantry 
have been sent to reinforce the garrison 
at Huelva. In discussing the affair in 
the Cortes the Minister of Commerce 
and Labor stated that the mining com- 
panies at Huelva had cheated the Gov- 
ernment by reporting their capital as 
much less than it really is. 
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ON Christmas Day in the Evening’ is 
a delightful little story by Grace S. 
Richmond. It has a homely New 
England village background, and the 
petty jealousies of a small provincial 
community stand out as Mary E. Wilkins 
or Sarah Orne Jewett might have por- 
trayed them. Into the story comes the 
saving grace of love inspired by a Christ- 
mas service gotten up in haste, but 
which, thru the agency of a superan- 
nuated old man, sometime a minister, 
whose words were inspired, came uni- 
versal peace in so far as the little com- 
munity was concerned. 

William J. Locke has taken some very 
commonplace material in his holiday 
theme, entitled A Christmas Mystery,’ 
and out of it he has made a fine story. 
Three great men are taken as moving 
figures in the tale. Mr. Locke skilfully 
shows how much these men of attainment 
can accomplish in varying fields and yet 
miss elemental truths. The teachings and 
significance of Christmas are shown to 
have a new and very helpful meaning. 
We reproduce the book’s frontispiece. 

Another purely Christmas story is that 





1On Curistmas Day 1n THE Eventnc. By Grace 
Richmond. New York: Doubleday Page. 50 cents. 

24 CuHristmas Mystery. By William J. Locke. 
New York: John Lane. 75 cents. 





Any of the books reviewed or advertised wm 
this number will be sent by THE INDE- 
PENDENT on receipt of price. 
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by Abbie Farwell Brown, entitled The 
Christmas Angel.* In a parabolic form, 
this story deals with skepticism, doubt 
and even hatred on the part of a worldly- 
wise woman, and, somewhat after the 
manner so charmingly used by Dickens 
in his “Christmas Carol,” the skepticism, 
doubt and hatred’are swept away and 
are replaced by resolution, decision and 
finally charity, which is easily the great- 
est of them all. 

While we are celebrating the Christ- 
mas holidays it is appropriate to pause 
and turn back for a moment, as we may 
with Colonial Holidays,* and see from 
contemporary accounts how the festal 
seasons were observed in the old days. 
The admirable illustrations of Walter 
Tittle in full. color aid the reader with 
imagination well on toward realism. The 
numerous illuminations are far above 
the average. : 

A Christmas season without any carols 
or hymns would not be fully Christmas. 
Dann’s Christmas Carols and Hymns* 


~ *Tae CHRistMas ANcEL. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Houghton-Miffiin. 60 cents. 

‘CotontaL Howrpays. Being a collection of Con- 
temporary Accounts of oiing. Celebrations in Colon- 
ial Times. Compiled. New York: Doubleday, Page. 
$2.50. 

SCuristmas CaRoLs AND Hymns. By Hollis Dann, 

ew York: American Book. 45 cents. 
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includes a collection brought together by 
the author in which appear the standard 
Christmas hymns, as well as the most 
beautiful and attractive Christmas chor- 
als. These may be conveniently used in 
schools and by church choirs. Such a 
volume will be helpful also to those wish- 
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ing to revive the old English custom of 
singing carols as one of the features of 
Christmas Day. 
Two years ago the Shackletons. issued 
a volume on “The Quest of the Colo- 
This dealt with the charm of the 
In Dyer’s The Lure of the An- 


nial.” 
search. 


TRISTRAM DISGUISED HIMSELF AS A BEGGAR. 


From “The Romance of Tristram and Iseult.” 


(Lippincott. ) 
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FRONTISPIECE IN DYER’S “THE LURE OF THE ANTIQUE.” 
(The Century Co.) 


tique® we have a book that gives a reason 
for the faith that is in us. It touches 
lightly upon the quest, but it is more di- 
rectly concerned with the objects dear to 
the collectors’ hearts. It covers a wide 
field and includes chairs, old desks, 
tables, sideboards, bedsteads, clocks, 
looking-glasses, lamps, candlesticks, Staf- 


fordshire pottery, Wedgwood, Luster- 


ware, Lowestoft, old silver, pewter, 
Sheffield, brass and copper utensils, and 
a lot of other things conveniently 


grouped under the generic term of an- 
tiques. The frontispiece is reproduced. 
A sumptuous volume is Stafford 








*Tuwe Lure or tHE Antiguve. By Walter A. Dyer. 
New York: Century. $2.40. 


House," as written by Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower, and in which he 
gives some account of the art treasures 
it contains. The illustrations include 
some hundred full-page photogravures 
of the contents of that stately building, 
embracing a selection of the paintings, 
statuary, objects d’art, furniture, tapes- 
try, the grand staircase, the gallery and 
state apartments. The edition is limited 
to 200 numbered copies sold only by 
subscription. 

Christian Symbolism® is included in the 
“Little Books on Art” series, to which 

TStarrorp House. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower. Manzi, Joyant & Co. $2 


SCuristiAN SymBoLisM. By 


0. 
ive. Henry Jenner. 
New York: McClurg. $1. 
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some reference was made 
in this. department last 
year. The book is intend- 
ed to supply in a short and 
somewhat popular form a 
guide to the general prin- 
ciples on which are based 
the symbolism of the Chris- 
tian religion. This is well 
accomplished. One of the 
book’s illustrations is re- 
produced. 

Any one who is inter- 
ested in prints will take up 
Keppel’s The Golden Age 
of Engraving® with rever- of if 
ent hands. It introduces a 
personal and _ biographical 
note that is always interesting to the 
reader. It also shows how largely the 
element of chance influences a man’s 
career. Keppel had no idea of making 
print selling his life work, but the hand 
of chance fell upon him and he did. The 
result was journeyings to and from 
Europe, wide acquaintance with artists 
and etchers, and a successful career as 
an art dealer. The volume is illustrated 


Clurg.) 


with reproductions of the works of an- 


cient and modern masters. His chapter 
on Whistler is a delightful contribution 
to the already copious amount of Whist- 
leriana. 

The season has produced a new Whist- 
ler book’® just at the time when almost 
everybody thought that everything about 
Whistler was known that was worth 
knowing. This book deals with Whist- 
ler’s work as an artist almost to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. Only a few 
words are said about his personality, and 
unlike most of the earlier books about 
this master no anecdotes about him are 
introduced. The various influences that 
conspired to aid him in development are 
noted and considered with keen apprecia- 
tion-and loving sympathy. The illustra- 
tions are well chosen and the volume 
contains an excellent bibliography. 

The growing appreciation of Japanese 
prints makes the volume, A History of 
Japanese Color-Prints™ by W. von 
Seidlitz, especially welcome. The book 

*Tue Gotpen Ace or Encravinc. By Frederick 
Kepbel. New York: Baker, Taylor. $3. 

“Tue Wuistter Book. By Sadakichi Hartmann, 

C. Page. $2.50. 

By W. 


"A History oF Pn ae Cotor-Prints. 
von Seidlitz. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $6.50. 


PHOENIX RISING FROM 
THE FLAMES. 

From a thirteenth century bes- 

tiary in the Ashmolean Mu- 

Oxford. i 

illustration from Jenner’s 

“Christian Symbolism.” 
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on “Japanese Illustration,” 
by Edward F. Strange, 
about the only volume to 
which there is ready ac- 
cess, is by no means what 
it should be, and since the 
death of Ernest Francisco 
Fenollosa we have had no 
authoritative writer upon 
the work of the Japanese 
wood-block printers. If in 
judging Japanese prints we 
apply Occidental stand- 
ards, the Japanese fall far 
short in attainment. It 
should be borne in mind 
that the Japanese artists, 
from the very beginning of 
their work with color-prints until now, 
have had ideals and standards peculiarly 
their own, and which we often find as 
difficult to translate as we do the signa- 
tures of the artists. The author is mod- 
est in his claims regarding the complete- 
ness of his work, and it is doubtless true 
that much still remains to be done in re- 
gard to the color-prints of Japan. The 
present book is, however, a conscientious 
and successful effort at the synthetic 
presentment of our knowledge of Japan- 
ese color-printing and is a safe guide 
for those desiring direction in this most 
fascinating field. Hokusai’s “The Wave,” 
from the. book, has been reproduced. 


In Lavender and Other Verse'* the 
lines are, generally speaking, well thought 
out, and some of the translations show 
much technical skill. The edition is lim- 
ited to 230 copies, which are printed on 
Fabriano Italian hand-made paper. 


A Day with Burns, A Day with Ten- 
nyson, A Day with Wordsworth and A 
Day with Browning. in a series entitled 
“Days with the Poets” are designed to 
entice the reader into a closer acquaint- 
ance. The little volumes are all illus- 
trated in color by E. W. Haslehurst, 
Dudley Hardy, W. J. Neatby, W. H. 
Margetson, Lewis Baumer and W. Rus- 
sell Flint. 


The very recent development of avia- 
tion makes the republication of Trow- 
bridge’s Darius Green and His Flying 
~WLAVENDER AND OTHER VERSE. By Edward Robe- 
son Taylor. Paul Elder. $2. 


3A Day with Burns. A Day with TENNYSON. 
A Day witm WorpswortH. A Day witH Browning. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 50 cents each, 


Reproduction 
(Mc- 
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Machine,** written more than forty years 
ago, exceedingly timely, for it brings to 
public attention one of the forgotten 
forerunners of the Wright brothers, 
Grahame-White, Moissant and Bleriot, 
an early victim of aviation to whom no 
monument has been erected. 

When San Francisco was experienc- 
ing her horror of flame and palpitating 
earth on April 18, 1906, there was but 
little opportunity to think of the poetic 
side of ruin and the devouring fire ele- 
ment. With the passing of time, how- 
ever, and the rebuilding of the city it 
became less and less repellant to hark 
back to the days of distress and terror, 
and now Louis J. Stellmann has gathered 
together pictures of the earthquake and 
accompanied them with song. His book 
is called The Vanished Ruin Era. San 
Francisco’s Classic Artistry of Ruin. 

The Romance of Tristram and Iseult,*® 
that legend which in its various forms 
constitutes a matchless love epic, has been 
given new life and an appropriate dress 
by Florence Simmonds. in a translation 
she has made from the French of Joseph 


4Dartus GREEN AND His Fryinc MACHINE. 
John T. Trowbridge. WHoughton-Mifflin. © cents. 

THE VANISHED Ruin Era. By Louise J, Stellmann, 
Paul Elder. $2.50. 

THe RoMANCE OF TRISTRAM AND IsEuLT. By 
Jeseph Bedier. Phi'adelvbia: Liprincott. $3 75. 


“THE WAVE.” 


From Seidlitz’s “A History of Japanese Color-Prints.” 
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Bedier. The fatality of love, its purifi- 
cation by suffering and its sanctifica- 
tion by death, win a place for this 
twelfth century legend, as composed in 
our own times, in the hearts of sympa- 
thetic men and women of today, and 
takes an additional popular interest from 
the fact that it forms the motif of one of 
the Wagnerian operas. The book is co- 
piously illustrated in color by Maurice 
Lalau. A black and white reproduction 
is printed herewith. 

Most of us have been so accustomed 
to think only of Howard Pyle as an ar- 
tist that it will come somewhat as a sur 
prise to find that he has been working 
for seven years as an author. In The 
Story of the Grail and the Passing of 
Arthur," however, we have the fourth 
and last of four histories relating to the 
life and to the kingship of Arthur, King 
of England, who inspired his authorship. 
The story of Sir Geraint, as set forth in 
this book, is based upon old-time record, 
which Mr. Pyle has shaped and adapted 
to.modernity. The text forms a truly 
delectable history and takes the reader 
into realms first penetrated by the ancient 
Welsh author. 

THe Story oF THE GRAIL AND THE PassiNc oF 


Aarwur. By Howard Pyle. New York: Scribner’s. 
$2 50. 





BY HOKUSAI. 
(Lippincotts. ) 
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The tremendous hold that Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Sonnets from the Portuguese* con- 
tinue to have upon the reading public 
is once more indicated by a new edition 
of these sonnets, which have been edited 
by Arthur Guiterman, with preface, notes 
and an appendix, introducing Robert 
Browning’s related poems. Half in joke, 
half in hoax, the famous title was in- 
vented, but the message they bear is real 
and permanent. Sixteen hundred copies 
of this edition have been printed. 





SONNETS FROM THE PortuGcuese. By Elisabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. Paul Elder. $1.75. 
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ILL OF TODAY. 
From Peixotto’s “Romantic California.” 


(Scribner’s.) 


Myrtle Reed, whose prose fancies have 
considerable vogue, now presents Son- 
nets to a Lover.’® That the lines she 
writes are clever goes without saying. 

W. Lee Hankey has chosen The De- 
serted Village,®® as produced by Oliver 
Goldsmith four years before his death in 
1774, as an illustrative medium. The re- 
sult has been most happy and the famous 
poem now takes on a new, happy and 
artistic interpretation. 


SONNETS TO A Lover. By Myrtle Reed. New 
York: Putnams. $1.25. 

Tue Desertep Vittace. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
New York: Dodd, Mead. $4.50. 
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Another Goldsmith item that appears 
this year in a new dress is The Good- 
Natured Man,” a comedy, with the illus- 
trations in color from original drawings 
by Frederick Simpson Coburn. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
The Good-Natured Man was first per- 


THE Goop-NaTurep | Man. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
New York: Putnams. $2.50. 
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Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers. 


formed at Covent Garden Theater, Lon- 
don (then under the management of the 
elder Colman), on January 29, 1768. It 
ran ten nights and went through at least 
five editions the same year. Some ac- 
count of the probable derivation of the 
comedy is an incidental feature of the 
volume. 

Entirely similar in idea is the compan- 











“DOES A BOY GET A CHANCE TO WHITEWASH A FENCE EVERY DAY?” 
Frontispiece from the new edition of Mark Twain’s “The Adventures of Tom Swayer.” (Harper & Bros.) 
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ion volume, She Stoops to Conquer.” 
The illustrations are by the same artist, 
and the style thruout is the same. 
The play, of which it is the reading ver- 
sion, was produced at the same theater 
five years later and ran twelve nights, 
from which it will be seen that the runs 
of classical dramas were far more ré- 
stricted in the old days than is now the 
case. 

Harrison Fisher’s contribution to the 
holiday books this year is entitled A 
Garden of Girls.2* Into this volume Mr. 
Fisher has crowded a number of his 
types. They are all pretty, of course, 
and they all accompany selected verses, 
which they happily interpret. The illus- 
trations are-in full color and every one 
has been carefully selected. 

Cupid’s Cyclopedia,** as evolved by 
John Cecil Clay and Oliver Herford, is 
very clever, both in text and illustration. 
It had to be, or there was no excuse for it. 
With this book the most inexperienced 
swain can easily fit and prepare himself 
for a most aggressive campaign that 
must be successful if he has any latent 


2Sue Stoops to Conquer. A Comedy. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. New York: Putnams. $2.50. 

A Garven or Grrts. By Harrison Fisher. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

*Cupip’s Cyctopepia. By Oliver Herford and John 
Cecil Clay. New York: Scribners. $1. 
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From Wood’s “Ribbon Roads.” 


talent whatever. The book suggests top- 
ics for conversation and a complete 
knowledge of it will bridge over ‘those 
awful pauses that are so destructive of 
sentimentality. 

There is a considerable amount of 
good common sense in The College 
Freshman’s Don’t Book.”® It appears 
under the guise of persiflage, but the 
author has contrived to introduce an 
undertone that will be very helpful to 
the college undergraduate, or indeed any 
one else who cares to read between the 
lines. 

Ralph Henry Barbour has this year 
written another of his charming little 
romances under the title of The Golden 
Heart.* It is a pretty little love tale 
which will appeal to those with sentiment. 
The illustrations in full color are by 
Clarence F. Underwood, and the decora- 
tions are by Edward Stratton Holloway. 

In The Girl I Left Behind Me?" some 
rather thin romantic narrative gives John 
Rae an excuse for producing some per- 
fectly delightful illustrations, in which 
the flavor of the antique stands out and 


*Tue CoiteGe FresHmMaNn’s Don’t Boox. By G. 
F. E. (A.B.) Paul Elder. 75 cents. 

*Tue Gotpen Heart. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2. ° 

"Tue Great I Ft Beninp Me. By Weymer Jay 
Mills. New York: Dodd, Mead. $2. 
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AN ENGLISH WAY-SIDE COTTAGE. 


(Putnams.) 
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presents a girl that turned the 
head of a young Irish nobleman 
thru sheer attractiveness. The 
costuming and environment has 
been most admirably portrayed. 
The text is in italic. One of Mr. 
Rae’s illustrations has been repro- 
duced. 

Mark Twain’s diverting story 
of The Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer*® appears this season in a 
special illustrated edition in which 
the conceptions of the humorist 
are interpreted by Worth Brehm. 
How well he has done this work 
can be gathered from the frontis- 
piece of the book, which is repro- 
duced in this issue. 

If it be true that there were in 
the beginning only four jokes, and 
that all we now have are modifica- 
tions of the original four, then 
Four Hundred Good _ Stories® 
have been modified to good pur- 
pose. In this collection there are 
many good stories. They will 
lend themselves well to after- 
dinner speeches and to many other 
excellent purposes. 

The tour of Ribbon Roads*® 
covers England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Holland, Germany, France 
and Italy. Thousands have jour- 
neyed over the same route and 
yet we have in this book some- 
thing new, something perhaps due 
to the intoxication of the wind 
blown into the face and eyes by 
rapid flight. As we read we see old 
things in a new light; enthusiasm colors 
things with a rosy hue. The motor car 
adds to the joy of traveling, for thanks 
to the invention of brakes, the car can 
be stopped when desired for rest or ob- 
servation from a vantage point. The 
camera can thus get an impression just 
as well as on a walking tour, and when 
you wish to go forward you lose no time. 
A car gives one a sense of freedom, for 
there is a new delight in entering a 
town by the byway instead of the high- 
way. One of the book’s illustrations ap- 
pears in reproduction. It gives a familiar 
type of English wayside scenery. 


8THE 
Twain. 





ApventuRES oF Tom Sawyer. By Mark 
New York: Harpers. $2. 

Four Hunnrep Goon Stories. By Robert Rudd 
Whiting. New York: Baker, Taylor. $1. 

*Rreson Roaps: A Motor Tour Aproap. By A. T. 
and B. R. Wood. New York: Putnams. $2.50. 


FRONTISPIECE 


IN LOCKE’S 
MYSTERY.” 
(Lane.) 


“A CHRISTMAS 


If a person can spend a vacation any- 
where in a novel and interesting fashion, 
and then come home charged with the 
delightful memories of gala days, new 
experiences, new visions and much more 
in which others may be interested, and 
then write a book about it all so that 
others may enjoy what the author has 
enjoyed—that were indeed idealistic. 
That is exactly what Mary J. Atkinson 
has done in A Chateau in Brittany. 
The charms of Northwestern France 
have not appealed to her in vain, for her 
narrative is colored with enthusiasm that 
is reflected on every page. Her eyes 
were open to anything that was interest- 
ing, and she has packed her book with 
very interesting material. 


%A CHateau IN Brittany By Mary J. Atkinson, 


James Pott. $2.50. 
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Mary Russell Mitford’s Our Village** 
is among this year’s reprints, with an 
appreciative introduction by Anne Thack- 
ery Ritchie, and more than one hundred 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson and six- 
teen color plates by Alfred Rawlings. It 
se admirable presentation of the book 
‘Of one who numbered among her friends 
Mrs. Trollope, Miss Landon, Miss Edge- 
worth, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Opie, John 
Ruskin and Charles Kingsley. 

California’s fruitfulness, her equable 
climate, the wealth of her fields and 
flowers, the beauty of her garden spots, 
and her romantic, historic background, 
appeal to every lover of the picturesque, 
and make the State a Mecca for land- 
scape painters. To point out the lesser 
known attractions of the Golden State is 
the object of Romantic California® as 
written by Ernest Peixotto and _ illus- 
trated by him. 

Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, is 
still mistress of the hearts of historical 
writers. In Venice and Its Story,** beau- 
tifully illustrated with color plates and 
in black and white, we come into inti- 
mate contact with the history of a state 
unparalleled in Europe for permanence 
and stability. Its old-time maritime su- 
premacy lives once more in the book’s 
pages. The Doge’s palaces, the Piaz- 
zetta and the Column of St. Mark, its 
lion, its horses and its birds, the Grand 
Canal, the Ponte di Rialto, the gondo- 
liers and a thousand Venetian things all 
have a place, and the Venice old and new 
makes a strong and stirring appeal to the 
reader. 

The Holy Land* is a companion vol- 
ume to last year’s “Egypt and Its Monu- 
ments.” Robert Hichens, the author, in 
its preparation journeyed from Baalbec 
to Jerusalem on horseback and reached 
Jerusalem for Holy Week. Merely as 
an example of fine commercial book- 
making, introducing illustrations in color 
from paintings by Jules Guerin, it is 
worthy of the season. It is a pleasure 
for the book lover merely to see a book 
like this, with its wide margins, carefully 
selected illustrations, harmonious bind- 





ing, appropriate paper and its deckle 
edges. It is artistic thruout. 

Frank Reynolds has lavished a deal of 
gorgeous color and pictorial art upon 
Mr. Pickwick.** The immortal creations 
of Dickens reappear in honor of his cen- 
tenary in many new forms, but still 
recognizable as old friends. The fat boy, 
for example, remains fat and the picture 
shows him asleep fast enough. The book 
will delight the Dickens lover. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet** 
has been similarly illustrated by W. G. 
Simmonds. Thirty full-page colored in- 
serts as produced by him appear as illus- 
trations in the volume, and to the former 
pictorial interpretations of Shakespeare’s 
characters are now added those of Mr. 
Simmonds. The result in so far as the 
present book is concerned has been very 
happy, and its pictorial and the typo- 
graphical sides go well together. 

Mothers and Fathers,®* by Juliet Wil- 
bor Tompkins, is a series of studies 
wherein the older and the younger gen- 
erations with their differing points of 
view are eloquently set forth. The sto- 
ries are told with infinite skill and much 
pathos. No one can read them without 
being moved by them. The technique of 
the stories is uniformly good. The fron- 
tispiece is by Alice Barber Stevens, and 
the cover and end papers are decorative. 

The Book of Friendship*®® of this year 
is similar in plan and scope to “The 
Book of Christmas” of last year. The 
present volume is concerned with a con- 
sideration of one of the secrets of suc- 
cess, which lies in the art of getting on 
with people. The compiler has ranged 
far and wide in his quest for quotations, 
and in the book he has produced he has 
massed some charming tributes to friend- 
ship. Samuel M. Crothers has written 
the introduction, and its illustrations are 
by Wladyslaw T. Benda. 

Mr. Hugh Black, of Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, is perhaps the most popular 
preacher in Scotland. His book on 
“Friendship,” issued in 1908, instantly 
became popular. Since the appearance 
of his initial volume he has written sev- 





"Our Vittace. By Mary Russell Mitford. New 
York: Macmillan. $3.50. 

Romantic Catrrornta. By Ernest Peixotto. New 
York: Scribner’s. $2.50. 

“Venice aND Its Story. By T. Okey. New York: 
Dutton. $4. 

*®Tue Hoty Lanp. By Robert Hichens. New York: 
The Century. $6. 


Mr. Pickwick. Illustrated in Color by Frank 
Reynolds, R.I. Hodder & Stoughton. $5. 
“SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. — [Ilustrated 


by W. G. Simmonds. Hodder & Stoughton. $4.50. 
%SMoTHERS AND FATHERS. By Juliet Wilbur Tomp- 


kins. New York: Baker, Taylor. $1.50. 
*Tue Boox or Frienpsuip. By Samuel M. Cro- 
thers. New York: Macmillan. $1.25. 
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eral others, to which he now adds illum- 
inating thoughts and studies on Com- 
fort.° The purpose of the present book 
is to show the practical ways whereby a 
brave soul can gather courage and 
strength and comfort. 

The use of the guest book is exceed- 
ingly likely to spread when such a vol- 
ume as A Book of Hospitalities and a 
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back floods of recollections that would 
be lost but for it or some substitute. The 
“Foreword on Old House Mottoes,” by 
Arthur Guiterman, is worthy of more 
than a passing notice. 

In English Costume* we have a treat- 
ise dealing with the main facts as to 
costume and into which much illustrative 
material, derived from illuminated MSS., 


CROQUET ON THE PARSON’S LAWN. 


From Mills’s “The Girl I Left Behind Me. 


Record of Guests.“ is made available. 
The social joys will linger and recur 
again and again when its filled pages are 
turned over. They will serve to bring 

“Comrort. By Hugh Black. New York: Revell. 
$1.50. 


“A Boox or HospiTaLiTies AND A RECORD OF 
Guests. With a Foreword on Old House Mottoes by 
Arthur Guitermann. Paul Elder. $1.50. 








(Dodd, Mead.) 


sepulchral effigies, monumental brasses, 
paintings, statuary, ancient wills, inven- 
tories, and the contents of the chief mu- 
seums has been added so as to make a 
most attractive book. Emphasis has been 
laid upon the ordinary, everyday clothes 





®Enciisn CostuME. 


By George Clinch New 
York: McClurg. $2.50. 
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of the English people during the past 
centuries. 

No attempt is made toward a com- 
plete history of landscape painting in 
Great Masters of Landscape Painting,“ 
from the French of Emile Michel, but 
the volume deals with the most promi- 
nent leaders in the art in chronological 
order, with conservative estimates of 
their relative importance. The book of 
necessity deals only with modern art, 
since landscape painting was practically 
unknown in antiquity. The imitation of 
Nature seemingly made no direct appeal 
to those to whom mythology was a part 
of their very life and whose art dealt 
almost altogether with religion. The 
book is also silent upon the landscape art 
of the Far East. Great as were the 
achievements of Hokusai and some of 
his followers as landscape artists, their 
work, according to the present volume, 
lacks the individual originality and rich 
diversity of feeling which we admire in 
our Western masters, and so their con- 
sideration is left for other hands. The 
conception of the book calls; however, 
for numerous illustrations, and as we 
turn the pages of the book we fairly 
revel in its pictorial side. The paper 
used has been well calculated to aid in 
securing the best results in reproduction 
and the book is sumptuous. 

A White-Paper Garden* takes us into 
the poetry of Nature. The author in- 
cludes pine trees, weeds and winter 
winds with calla lilies, lilacs and 
squashes. She fences in her garden, now 
with snowdrifts, and gives one a picture 
of winter; now with August fogs, and 


lets the chickens stray among the currant’ 


bushes. At one moment the reader is 
made to feel that he is turning over the 
leaves of “The Old Farmer’s Almanac,” 
where are ushered in the advancing 
months each in its appropriate dress, with 
advice as to the proper face to turn to 
Nature, while, in parallel columns, rain 
and sunshine chase each other down the 
numerals with a vagueness puzzling to 
understand. This editorial way of sit- 
ting in the city office, with “plant and 
seed, fruit and bulb catalogs—herbals, 
botanies, manuals” spilling over the 





Great Masters or Lanpscare PAINTING. By Emile 
Michor. Copiously Illustrated. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. 50. 

“A Wairte-Parer Garven. By Sara Andrew Shafer, 
New York: McClurg. $2.50. 
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chairs, with scissors in hand and the 
waste-paper basket hard by filled with 
rejected poems on autumn and spring— 
is certainly in this case conducive to the 
easy delights of gardening in the library, 
and the reader sings to himself: 

“Thus the farmer sows his seed; 

Thus he stands and takes his ease,” 
and wishes heartily that he were that 
easeful farmer in the country. It is a 
poetical garden, starting with the coni- 
fers about an old-fashioned house, with 
no bathtubs in it, and ending with the 
singing of December storms thru the 
New England hemlock. 


The book on the Summer Flowers of 
the High Alps,* as prepared by Somer- 
ville Hastings, is interesting to have dur- 
ing the holiday season. The colored 
plates of Alpine plants which constitute 
the special feature of this. book are all 
reproduced from color photographs tak- 
en directly from Nature. The Lumiére 
color photography has been very success- 
fully used in connection with the three- 
color process in the production of the 
illustrative plates, and the book is more 
than ordinarily appealing to those with 
any appreciation whatever for the beau- 
tiful. 

As usual, Thomas B. Mosher, of Port- 
land, Me., is issuing a very attractive list 
of books. It includes the following 
dainty examples of bookmaking, done 
for the most part with wide meadows of 
margin and rivulets of text, which is 
characteristic of the Mosher volumes: 
Under a Fool’s Cap: Songs by Daniel 
Henry Holmes ($1.00); The Riding to 
Lithend, a play in one act, by Gordon 
Bottomley ($0.50); Lyrical Poems, by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley ($0.50); Thyrsts 
and the Scholar-Gipsy, by Matthew 
Arnold ($0.40); Plato’s Apology of 
Socrates, translated by Benjamin Jowett 
($1.25) ; Passages from the Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer, chosen by Clara 
Sherwood Stevens ($1.50); Shelley’s A 
Defense of Poetry ($0.25); Dante at 
Verona, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, with 
frontispiece ($0.50); Browning’s /taly, 
My Italy, with frontispiece ($0.50) ; 
Swinburne’s Siena ($0.50), and Mere- 
dith’s Love in the Valley ($0.40). Most 
of the title pages are rubricated. 





- #SumMer FLowers oF THE HIGH ‘a ” By Somer- 
2.50. 


Hastings. New York: Dutton. 
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the development of children’s litera- 

ture along historical lines, to trace 
certain intellectual causes that made the 
field broaden with the mental emancipa- 
tion of women. It is a comparatively 
simple matter to discover the mere ex- 
ternal aspects of the yearly output, and 
to determine therefrom the differences 
between stories for girls and stories for 
boys. But it is not so easy to separate 
the wheat from the chaff by any strict 
principle of selection, for our literature 
of a juvenile character is average rather 
than distinctive. 


| T is comparatively easy to account for 


Reprints 


*4 Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Pictures by Maxfield Parrish. Duf- 
field & Co. $2.50. 

A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Illustrations by H. Granville Fell. 
J Dent; E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. Joho Bunyan. Illustrated 
by _ C. Papé. J. M. Dent; E. P. Dutton & 

0. $3. 


*The_Last of the Mohicans; or, A Narrative gf Hr. 
James Fenimore Cooper. illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 

We and the World: A Book for Boys. we 
Horatia Ewing. Illustrations by M. V. eel- 
house. [Macmillan Co.] London: G. Bell & Sons. 
2s. 6d. 

“The Brownies and Other Tales. Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. [Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 
[Macmillan Co.] G. Bell & Sons. 2s. 6d. 

Bimbi: Stories fer Children. Louisa de la Ramée 
(Ouida). J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


*“Mopsa the Fairy. 
0. $7.50. 
*The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

lustrated by Worth Brehm. Harper & Bros. 


$2 net. 

*The Children’s Book. Edited by Horace E. Scud- 
der. Cover ws b Maxf eld Parrish and 
a“ by A. > Houghton Mifflin 

. $2.50 

Tales from Shakespeare. Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Alice in Wonderland. _ Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. Cassell & Co. $1. 


We find a certain feeling for beauty in 
the number of reprints issued each year. 
Maxfield Parrish’s pictures for Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales combined are marvels of rich 
color, majesty and grace. Grown people 
will enjoy them most, for the volume is 
sumptuous in format, however childlike 
in content. The two books are also pub- 
lished together in the Dent edition, for 
which Mr. Fell has made some color 
illustrations, a little too brilliant, conven- 
tional and imitative. The Duffield vol- 
ume spoils one for any other. 

Despite the fact that children do not 
read The Pilgrim’s Progress, publishers 
evidently think they should, to judge by 
the numerous reissues. The latest comes 
from Dutton, and the illustrations by 
Papé are excellent, especially the one in 
which Christian warns Sloth, Simple and 
Presumption. But again this adequate 
book fades in comparison with the Scrib- 
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Jean Ingelow. J. B. Lippincott 


Mark Twain. Il- 
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ner edition, for which Byam Shaw paint- 
ed his highly imaginative canvases. 

We welcome a new printing of Coop- 
er’s The Last of the Mohicans, which 
the Holts have brought out in pleasing 
form, with fair interpretative drawings 
by Boyd Smith, who believes in pale 
color. After examining the book, we 
are of the opinion that the text has not 
been edited, 

Librarians, teachers and _ children 
should be grateful to Bell & Sons for 
their charming issues of Mrs. Ewing’s 
books, this season represented by The 
Brownies and Other Tales and We and 
the World. The type may be too fine, 
but the pictures are simple, and some of 
them delightfully old-fashioned. Lippin- 
cott & Co. are also performing a service 
by publishing their holiday editions of 
juvenile classics, such as Jean Ingelow’s 
Mopsa the Fairy and Ouida’s Bimbi: 
Stories for Children. As an illustrator 
of these stories, Miss Kirk just escapes 
spontaneity; we congratulate the pub- 
lishers on the general appearance of 
their printed page, with its beautiful type 
and clean, wide margins. 

The new edition of Mark Twain’s The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, which 
comes from the press of the Harpers, is 
embellished with full-page studies by 
Worth Brehm, charged with the boy 
spirit which characterizes most of the 
work by this excellent artist. As for the 
story, it has lost none of its freshness or 
its humor. 

Horace E. Scudder’s famous compila- 
tion, The Children’s Book, with its 
varied contents, never fails to bring 
pleasure, and the publishers have done a 
service in reissuing it. 


s 
Educational 


*Travels at Home. By Mark Twain. Selected fron. 
“Roughing It” and “Life on the Mississippi.” 
Percival ubb. Harper & Bros. 50 cents. 

The Louisa Alcott Story Book. Edited for Schools 
by Fanny E. Coe. Little, Brown & Co. 50 cents. 

Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them. Richard 
Thomas Wyche. Newson & Co. $1. 

“too Telling: What to Tell and How to Tell It. 

dna Lyman. A. C. McClurg & Co. 75 cents. 

*The Luxury of Children. Edward Sandford Martin. 
a by Sarah S. Stilwell. Harper & Bros. 
1.50. 


Children’s literature is receiving care- 
ful attention and extended study. We 
are in sympathy with Mr. Chubb’s atti- 
tude toward contemporary authorship 
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and the schools. His volume, gleaned 
from the writings of Howells, was dis- 
tinctive, generally as well as education- 
ally, and the Harpers were wise in ask- 
ing him to compile a Mark Twain book 
from “Roughing It” and “Life on the 
Mississippi.” The problem of supple- 
mentary reading is well met in this small 
book; it will be read for its own sake, 


and much profit is to be had from Mr. 


Chubb’s introduction, clearly written and 
simply interpretative. 

But whereas we see a reason for this 
volume, it is with regret that we record 
The Louisa Alcott Story Book, edited © 
for schools by Fanny E. Coe, and con- 
taining a biographical sketch. The con- 
tents are indicative of the scope of the 
volume—an attempt to show how ethical 
Miss Alcott was. We dislike making a 
business of morality in our books for 
children, and it is wrong to separate 
“lessons” from their setting. Yet we 
feel that this volume will sell, because of 
the fact that, educationally, ethics are in 
the air. 

Special attention is at present being 
concentrated on methods of telling sto- 
ries to young people. Miss Sara Cone 
Bryant has written two excellent books 
on the subject, and now Mr. Wyche, in 
his Some Great Stories and How to Tell 
Them, attempts to put his extensive ex- 
perience into narrative form for teachers 
and librarians. 

Another handy volume is Edna Ly- 
man’s Story Telling: What to Tell and 
How to Tell It, a more popular survey, 
interspersed with programs for the 
“story hour,” and with actual examples 
for use. We heartily endorse the chap- 
ter on “Reading Aloud to Children.” 

In passing, let us note that the Har- 
pers are still advertising E. S. Martin’s 
The Luxury of Children. 


3 


Nature and Natural History 
*The Book of the Animal Kingdom. Mammals. W. 


_ Percival Westell. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 
Under the Open Sky. Being a Year with Nature. 
Samuel ristian Schmucker. J. B. 
_ Co. $1.50 net. 
Lives of the Fur Folk. M. D. Haviland. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Earth and Sky Every Child Should Know. Julia E. 
Rogers. Doubleday, Page & Co. | Rae net. 
Str Tos le. — Fay Dewey. oughton- Mif- 

in Co. 1.50. 
Comrades of the Trails. G. E. Theodore Roberts. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


Lippincott 
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Wilderness Pets at Camp Buckshaw. Edward Breck. ine scientific accuracy with popular 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


Brothers in Fur. Eliza Orne White. Houghton understanding, and in his preface gives 
iffin $:. promise of a bird book. Despite its 
The Adventures of Two Ants. Told by Nanny Ham- ‘ ce eee 
marstr6m. Translated from the Swedish by A. weight, this is an excellent hand guide 
for zoo and museum. 


E. B. Fries. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1 
Fider & Co. ‘$1. A pleasing volume is Lives of the Fu 





The Hump Tree Stories. Mary Joss Jones. * Paul 
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“TAKING A CHAIN FROM OFF HER NECK, SHE SAID, GENTLEMAN, 
WEAR THIS FOR ME,” 
ILLUSTRATION FROM “TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE.” 
(Baker, Taylor.) 





The most pleasurable feature of Mr. Folk, most attractive in its format, with 
Westell’s book of mammals consists in marginal pen and ink studies. The inci- 
the fourteen color plates and the two dents related were actual, and the author 
hundred and fifty photographs accom- in his attempt to humanize the fox, rab- 
panying the text of a rather thick vol- bit, cat and badger enters the disputed 
ume. The author has attempted to com- field of animal instinct. Children won’t 
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be bothered by this, however. Brothers 
in Fur is a related story, which recalls 
the old-time Only a Cat, now out of 
print. 

Mr. Schmucker’s Under the Open 
Sky is a calendar arrangement of the 
natural life in field and forest. His ob- 
ject is a worthy one, and he writes with 
feeling if not with the picturesqueness 
or distinction of John Burroughs. 

Earth and Sky consists of simple talks 
by Miss Julia E. Rogers on geological 
and astronomical topics Every Child 
Should Know. The volume is service- 
able in scope and original in text. Kath- 
arine F. Dewey has combined a: number 
of stories about the heavens in Star Peo- 
ple. In conversational style, astronomy 
facts visible to the eye are located and 
described. 

As a piece of fiction, Theodore Rob- 
erts’s Comrades of the Trails has the 
same nature element which characterizes 
his brother’s work. We have often said 
in these columns that we cannot object 
to dramatizing Nature if in that way a 
feeling for Nature is aroused. 


& 
Large Illustrated Books 
Chatterbox. 1910. sy 34 by J. Erskine Clarke. 


Dana Estes & Co 
Caldwell’s Boys and Girls at Home. H. M. Caldwell 


Co. $1.2 

The romuler” Latest Adventures. Palmer Cox. The 
Century Co. $1.50. 

*Chicken World. Drawn by E. Boyd Smith. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $2 net. 
*The Animal Trainer. From the French: of P. Gui- 
ou. By Edgar Mills. Pictures by A. Vimar. 
uffield & Co. $1.25 
*Peter Pan in Kensin oe Gardens. J. M. 
Illustrated by Arthur. Rackham. 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 
The = Book. or Newell. 


Barrie. 
Charles Scrib- 


Harper & Bros. 
The Drane o’ Poolo; or, Wonder Ways of Tiny Folks. 


Joshua Freeman Crowell. — by Harold 
Siche]l. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Why? Reflections for Children. She Rae. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Journey Book. DeWitt Clinton Falls. The Cen- 
tury Co. $1. 


Rainy Day Pastimes for Children. 

alm. Dana Estes & Co. $1. 
Hiawatha Alphabet. Florence Holbrook. Illustrated 
by H. D. Pohl. Rand, McNally & Co. 75 cents. 


There are always numberless picture 
books which attract the notice of the 
buyer, but which to the reviewer are 
passed without comment. The usual 
comic supplement style and the ingenious 

“cut up” portfolios are brilliantly aglow 
with mischief. 

From a mass of big books peeps forth 
the familiar exterior of Chatterbox, con- 
taining a story by John Masefield; no- 
where else than in this annual are we 


Baroness von 
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able to procure such old-fashioned pic- 
tures or such melodramatic bravery. 
The Caldwells are publishing a collec- 
tion of stories and verse, Boys and Girls 
at Home, done in large type, and in the 
English spirit for little people. Palmer 
Cox’s goblins every year disport them- 
selves, the latest pranks being of a civic 
and worthy kind. In a way, these 
Brownies are annual performers, in eight 
large books of harmless good humor. 

As a juvenile companion to “Chante- 
cler,” E. Boyd Smith’s Chicken World 
comes at an opportune moment. The 
artist’s pictures are interpretative in a 
human fashion of all the feelings of the 
barnyard; there is an excellent spirit of 
fun in the situations, with much delicacy 
in the marginal panels. 

Mr. Mills has done well to translate 
Guigou’s L’Illustre Dompteur in his The 
Animal Trainer, for, while the text con- 
tains a note better understood by adults, 
the pictures in color by Vimar are always 
a delight to examine for their agility in 
idea and for the telling effect of their 
lines. There is nothing complicated in 
such work. 

The Slant Book is Peter Newell’s re- 
cent perpetration of originality—not any 
way near as clever as “The Hole Book” ; 
in fact, far more mischievous in its in- 
tent. The slant of the streets down 
which a baby carriage rolls gives a moral 
slant to the artist’s funny vision. The 
volume is out of the ordinary in shape 
and wrong in angle. 

Why? is an odd volume of questions 
to which answers are furnished by hold- 
ing the opposite page in front of a mir- 
ror; this mirror is cleverly inserted in the 
front cover and forms part of the ques- 
tion mark beneath the title. The answers 
are rightly reflected in this glass. Since 
picture books often depend on oddity, 
and also on occupation, Mr. Falls’s The 
Journey Book will keep young eyes busy 
while on travels in many lands. 

& 


Classics, Legends 


Stories from Dante. 


Susan Cunnington. Illustrated 
by Evelyn Paul. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 


net. 
*Stories from the Chronicle of the Cid. Mary W. 
Plummer. Henry Holt & Co. 90 cents net. 
Stories from Shakespeare. ay by Thomas Carter, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. net. 
*The Story of the Grail and A ~~ of “o-. 
2.50 


John Harrington 
1.25. 


Howard Pyle. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Knighthood in Germ and Flower. 
‘ox. Little, Brown & Co. 
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Frontispiece from ‘*The Other Side of the Rainbow,’’ by Florence Bone, reproduced by 
permission of the publishers, Eaton & Mains, for the Holiday Book Number of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The Heroic Life and Exploits of Siegfried. the 
Dragon-Slayer. Retold by Dora Ford Madeley, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Days before History, H. R. Hall. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Old Greek Nature Stories. F. A. Farrar. Reproduc- 


tions of masterpieces used as illustrations. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 


*The Boys’ Cuchulain: Heroic Legends of Ireland. 
Eleanor Hull. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


ron ie the Alhambra. Washington Irving. Adapt- 
$ by Josephine Brower. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1.25 net. 


*Stories from Old French Romance. 
uxton. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


“The Children’s Plutarch. F. J. Gould. Introduction 
by W. D. Howells. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 


It is useless to spend much time pon- 
dering whether the “retold” books ever 
become an incentive toward the orig- 
inals. If the supply is indicative of de- 
mand, then this species of book is popu- 
lar. Susan Cunnington’s Stories from 
Dante consider in somewhat of a schol- 
arly and historical fashion the actual 
characters mentioned in “The Divine 
Comedy.” The opening chapters deal 
with Dante and his times ; altogether, the 
book is a fair guide to the original; to 
some it may be an incentive, especially 
thru the color plates by Evelyn Paul. 
Miss Plummer dedicates her Stories 
from the Chronicle of the Cid to the boy 
members of the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary. The writing is direct, almost too 
closely literal at times, the author’s main 
object being that of the storyteller whose 
reading has not been too scholarly, but 
has been confined to a few picturesque 
authorities on the legends. 

In Stories from Shakespeare, Thomas 
Carter employs the method of balancing 
his narrative with copious quotation 
from the original. 

Knighthood in Germ and Flower is a 
simple rendition of the Anglo-Saxon 
epic, Beowulf, and of the Arthurian tale, 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, by 
Prof. John Harrington Cox, and adapted 
by him for school use. The publishers 
were wise not to make of it an educa- 
tional-looking volume, for it is full of 
the saga spirit, and reads like a story. 

It is always a question what sources to 
use in the retelling of such a story as 
The Heroic Life and Exploits of Sieg- 
fried the Dragon-Slayer. The great 
German epic is not the only one followed 
by Dora F. Madeley in her new volume, 
with its illustrations by Stephen Reid. 
There are other legends, even as there 
are other sources than Malory for King 


E. M. Wilmot- 
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Arthur. The author’s style makes no 
effort to reproduce the heroic rhythm. 

Days Before History, by H. R. Hall, 
is a narration of the life of prehistoric 
man, wherein all the essentials of savage 
existence are described thru the medium 
of a slight story. A candid preface for 
children is a doubtful expedient; in fact, 
for young readers, a book should be able 
to stand on its own interest, without 
assurances of any kind. 

In form and scope, F. A. Farrar’s Old 
Greek Nature Stories is inviting ; it aims 
to supply a need in Nature study, and an 
index fairly indicates how inclusive it is. 
The illustrations are reproductions of 
famous paintings and statues. Such a 
title as The Boys’ Cuchulain is fore- 
boding, and not until the reader under- 
stands that Eleanor Hull has retold some 
of the heroic legends of Ireland will the 
right curiosity be aroused. Retelling is 
a doubtful process. Such criticism would 
apply to Josephine Brower’s Tales from 
the Alhambra, by Washington Irving. 
Young people have a sufficient quantity 
of fairy and legendary lore to bide the 
time when Irving himself is suited to 
their understanding. The publishers, 
nevertheless, have printed an attractive 
volume. 

A small book of Stories from Old 
French Romance has been written by 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton; it comprises 
seven chapters and includes “Aucassin 
and Nicolette,” as well as the “Death of 
Roland.” The volume is compact, taste- 
ful and adequately written. F. J. Gould’s 
rendering of Plutarch has pleased W. D. 
Howells sufficiently to say so publicly in 
an introduction which applies the words 
“moving,” “glowing” and “sublime” to 
stories meant for young people aged 
about ten to fourteen. A curious feature 
is what the author calls an ethical index. 
There are three illustrations by Walter 
Crane. Perhaps the most important vol- 
ume in the “retold” class is Howard 
Pyle’s new Story of the Grail and the 
Passing of Arthur, uniform with his 
other books. ‘a 


Fairy, Folk and Hero Tales 


*The Lilac Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net. 

The Fairy Ring. Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

“Fairy Tales Children Love. Edited by Charles Welsh. 
Dodge Publishing Co. $1.25. 
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Fairy Tales of All Nations. Translated and Edited 

y Logan Marshall. John C. Winston Co. $2. 

**The Sleeping Beauty and Other Fairy Tales. From 
the Old ie Retold by Sir. Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. Illustrated by Edmund Dulac. odder 
& Stoughton. $5. 

“Stories from Hans Christian Andersen. Translated 
by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. [Illustrated by Maxwell 
Armfield. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 

*The Scottish Fairy Book. Elizabeth Grierson. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Folk Tales from Many Lands. Retold by Lilian 
Gask. Illustrations by Willy Pogany. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 

Folk Tales Every Child Should Know. 


! Edited by 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 


cents net. 

*Hero Tales of the Far North. Jacob Riis. The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.35 net. 

Robin Hood. olden Books for Children.] Edited 
by Clifton Johnson. Baker & Taylor Co. $1 net. 

The Arabian Nights. [Golden Books for Children.] 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. Baker & Taylor Co. 


$1_ net. 

The Flint Heart. A Fairy Story. Eden Phillpotts. 

’ E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Emerald City of Oz. L. Frank Baum. Reilly & 
Britton Co. $1.25. 

om and the Unwiseman Abroad. John Kendrick 
angs. Pictures by Grace G. Wiedersheim. J. B. 
Lippincott Co, 9s.90. 

*Finella in Fairyland, Demetra 
Kenneth Brown. Houghton 
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and the most important exponents of the 
form. The student of children’s litera- 
ture will find this book of service. 

More sumptuous in format, denoting 
the rare taste of a man of letters, is a 
large volume of The Sleeping Beauty 
and Other Fairy Tales, retold from the 
old French by Quiller-Couch, and hand- 
somely illustrated by Edmund Dulac. 
The translator has taken the liberty to 
modify where he has thought best, but 
the essential spirit of Perrault is re- 
tained, while the delicate atmosphere of 
the time when fairy tales were a court 
accomplishment and fashion is unfail- 
ingly suggested by the pictures. This is 
a rare gift book—too beautiful for wide 
circulation and unnecessarily rich for 
childran. The publishers need to issue a 
cheap edition, as the Scribners have this 
year done of Rackham’s 





Mifflin Co. 50 cents net. 

The Other Side of the Rainbow. 
Being the Adventures of Old- 
Fashtoned Jane. Florence Bone. 
Eaton & Mains. 85 cents. 

The Hollow Tree Snowed-in Book. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. _Illus- 
trated by J. M. Condé. Harper 

Bros. $1.50. 


No holiday season is 
complete that does not 
bring with it a fairy tale 








Peter Pan. Logan Mar- 
shall’s Fairy Tales of All 
Nations is but one of the 
many attempts to give a 
cosmopolitan collection of 
stories for children. But 
we hope the young readers 
will not take fright when 
they see the illustrations, 








book edited by Mr. Lang. 
The new lilac cover em- 
braces a contents similar 
in scope to previous vol- 
umes, and there is a delightful spirit in 
the preface, which bears a confession on 
Mr. Lang’s part as to the manner in 
which he and his wife accomplish their 
work. We are sorry we cannot unre- 
servedly indorse the variegated series, 
but folklore is an antiquarian interest 
and not a juvenile necessity. If his Blue 
and Red volumes are popular, the char- 
acter of the tales therein is sufficient 
reason why. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lang is a better 
guide than Mrs. Wiggin, who may have 
literary judgment which is brought to 
bear in The Fairy Ring, but which had 
best be employed in original storytelling. 

Mr. Charles Welsh is much better able, 
because of his professional equipment, to 
judge of the Fairy Tales Children Love, 
and we believe that he has accomplished 
his editing well. For his one volume 
contains a wealth of classic lore, and his 
introduction traces, however sketchily, 
the chief characteristics of the genre, 


Book.” 


REDUCED COVER DESIGN. 
From Scudder’s “The Children’s 


(Houghton Mifflin.) 


which are garish, ugly and 
unnecessarily revolting. 

Miss Sowerby has retold 
Grimm for Duffield & Co., 
and her sister has illustrated the vol- 
ume, in sharp, clean, doll-like color; 
while Mrs. Lucas has translated An- 
dersen. The latter volume is attrac- 
tive in general appearance, and the 
printed page, tho close, is clear. Eliza- 
beth Grierson’s Scottish Fairy Book is 
one in an excellent series now including 
tales from the Welsh and Irish. The 
stories that once pleased James IV. still 
retain their picturesqueness and action. 
We beseech the publishers to eliminate 
from future editions the blinding 
splotches of red type on every page. 
Such decoration is a hindrance and a 
menace. 

Willy Pogany just misses being a 
distinctive artist; the manner in which 
he has decorated Lilian Gask’s Folk 
Tales from Many Lands is full of taste, 
but a little too thoughtful in arrange- 
ment. Children do not care from what 


country a story comes, but they test by 
the unfailing standard of interest. This 
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volume .is “retold” with some feeling 
and the selections are varied. We have 
examined better volumes than Mr. Ma- 
bie’s Folk Tales Every Child. Should 
Know; the many volumes in this series 
do not encourage one to confidence, for 
their selection appears to be haphazard, 
and their popularity is largely dependent 
upon a title. 

Hero Tales of the Far North is the 
outward expression of Jacob Riis’s patri- 
otism ; we are sorry to see him overdoing 
his Americanism, but his Northern blood 
is quick and gives zest to his narrative 
concerning knight-errants, apostles, war- 
rior bishops and other real persons who 
helped in the welding of a country. 

The Baker & Taylor Company are issu- 
ing “Golden Books for Children,” under 
the editorial supervision of Clifton John- 
son; two volumes—The Arabian Nights 
and Robin Hood—have been published 
this year, and they are, in appearance 
and style, thoroly adequate and handy, 
even tho the covers are too startlingly 
red. An introduction has been written 
for each story, telling its history. 

The Flint Heart, as a pseudo-fairy 
tale, is an excellent example of how such 
an author as Eden Phillpotts might just 
escape making a distinctive success in 
his conscious imitation of a conventional 
model. What disaster the flint heart 
brings is told in a number of queer ad- 
ventures which are interspersed with 
poor jingles, but wherever Mr. Phillpotts 
refers to Dartmoor his tone becomes 
sure and authoritative. 

The Emerald City of Oz, so we are 
assured by its author, L. Frank Baum, is 
to be the last of a long series of fantas- 
tical tales which began with the popular 
“Wizard of Oz.” The enthusiasm of 
young readers has entered largely into 
the composition of these books, and Mr. 
Baum truly says in his confession that 
this latest story is based on many sug- 
gestions received from them. “My, what 
imaginations these children have devel- 
oped !” 

Mrs. Wiedersheim’s pictures, first made 
familiar to us thru the advertising of a 
certain soup, are very funny, and in John 
Kendrick Bangs’s Molly and the Un- 
wiseman Abroad, her people are unusu- 
ally wide-eyed and chubby. Mr. Bangs 
has read his “Alice” to advantage, tho 
he has caught none of the real nonsense 
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of Lewis Carroll. What made me at- 
tracted toward the story chiefly, I must 
confess, was the name of Molly’s rubber 
doll, Whistlebinkie. That ic why I fol- 
lowed them on their trip abroad. 

A dainty-looking volume is Florence 
Bone’s The Other Side of the Rainbow; 
it is a wonder story of sweet sentiment— 
a rather incomplete moral tale, spectacu- 
lar in some ways, and not over-original. 
Finella in Fairyland is a slim, delicate 
conception from the pen of Demetra 
Kenneth Brown, suitable for small chil- 
dren, and tells of the transformation of 
a naughty girl into a good one; the 
Nature touches are very charming. As 
for Albert Bigelow Paine’s The Hollow 
Tree Snowed-in Book, it will prove a 
boon to the story-teller, tho it is far from 
being as dramatic as the Uncle Remus 
folk lore. But Mr. Paine has deep feel- 
ing for children and is worthy of Christ- 
mas consideration. 


ot 
Ethics and Religion 


An Old, Old Story-Book. Compliod from the Old 


Testament. Eva March appan. Houghton 
Mifflin Co 1.50. 

Old Testament Stories for Little t+. Laura 
lia Cragin, Fleming H. Revell C $1.2 nate 


Suffer Little Children: A Child’s Life of 
Catharine Shaw. R. F. Fenno & Co. $2.50 

A Book of tne Christ Child. — a 
Broadus. D. Appleton & Co. $1.7 

Little Talks to Little People. James iw "Farrar, D.D. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20 net. 


The Children’s Pulpit. Edwin Hallock Byington, 
The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net. 
Ethics for Children: A Guide for Teachers and Par- 


ents. Ella Lyman Cabot. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A Book of Ideals for Girls. 
The Century Co. $1 net. 


The question of morals and ethics in 
literature for children is a disputed one 
and varies in its relative strength quite 
as much as it ever did. This season’s 
output is more varied than that of last, 
even if not more original. The only way 
in which one may misuse Bible authority 
or ethical sanction is in the act of retell- 
ing. In this respect the books have no 
distinction. Ella L. Cabot’s Ethics for 
Children is a commendable guide for 
teachers and parents, embracing many 
excellent selections and authoritative 
references. 

Dr. Eva March Tappan is perhaps 
wiser in her actual use of the Bible ver- 
sion in her An Old, Old Story-Book. 
She confines herself entirely to the Old 
Testament, omitting from the text those 
passages alone which have no clear or 


$1.25. 
Mother and Daughter. 
Mrs. Burton Chance. 
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necessary significance. Another volume, closely the narrative thread of the orig- 
Old Testament Stories for Little Chil- inal. What these writers seem to lose 





teen el a 
a 





COVER DESIGN OF “A CHILD’S BOOK OF OLD VERSES.” 
( Duffield.) 





dren, by Laura E. Cragin, embraces the sight of is the fact that the Bible itself is 
same scope, its object being to follow in every way more simple than such sub- 
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terfuge. This Bible adherence is so 
much more legitimate than the way 
Catharine Shaw, in Suffer Little Chil- 
dren, narrates the life of Christ. 

A Book of the Christ Child is a credit- 
able compilation, made by Eleanor Ham- 
mond Broadus, and consisting of poems 
and carols by Milton, Luther, Herrick 
and Rossetti, together with ‘selections 
from the Coventry Miracle Plays. The 
pages have decorative borders and there 
are reproductions of the famous can- 
vases by Raphael, Murillo, Correggio, 
Botticelli and others. The cover design 
is a medallion of Raphael’s “Madonna 
of the Chair.” 

Sermons for children are apt to be un- 
mistakably condescending; in them in- 
formation is dragged for the purpose of 
example rather than because the preacher 
knew. Dr. Farrar’s Little Talks to Lit- 
tle People is hardly more than a book of 
anecdotal interest, with the direct pur- 
pose of driving home a text. There are 
fifty-two sermons in this Funk & Wag- 
nalls volume, arranged with an amount 
of seasonable and reasonable care, but 
carrying the conventional tone of pre- 
ceptor rather than of comrade. 

We may be pardoned in over-empha- 
sizing our disapproval, not of the good- 
ness recommended and suggested in Mrs. 
Burton Chance’s Mother and Daughter, 
but of the anemic life offered as the real 
life. The things we are asked to remem- 
ber in an attempt to be true to our moral 
selves would turn us all into self-con- 
scious prigs. 

& 
Verse 


*A Child’s Book of Old Verses. Selected “) Illus- 


— by Jessie Willcox Smith. Duffield & Co. 


$2. 
*The ‘Story of Hiawatha. Adapted from Longfellow 
th inston _— With the Original Poem. 
lustrated hd M. L. Kirk. Frederick A. Stokes 


2 net. 

Pon. ‘and Spice and All That’s Nice. A Book of 
Nursery Rhymes and Verses. Selected by Mary 
Wilder Tileston. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


The Child’s Harvest o Verse. Mary Wilder Tileston, 
Little, Brown & $t.so. [Two parts, suitable 
for ages, 6-10, end 


"The Children’s Book of Ballads. Selected by Mary 
- Tileston. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

In the realm of poetry, we cannot ever 
go far wrong, even tho the anthology be 
incomplete. With her customary poetic 
treatment of childhood, Jessie Willcox 
Smith has illustrated her own compila- 
tion, called A Child’s Book of Old 
Verses. This is an attractive volume, 
doubly attractive because of its cover de- 
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sign and judicious selection of catholic 
judgment. On looking thru the pages 
we are convinced that such choice must 
have been reached only after some ex- 
tensive advice. Such a procedure is wise 
for the casual anthologist. The Story of 
Hiawatha is another of those books which 
are luxuries, as far as format is con- 
cerned. It comprises an adapted version 
of the poem besides the original itself, 
and the interpretation is feelingly exe- 
cuted by Mr. Winston Stokes, whose de- 
sire is to give the proper nature value to 
the forest. We may be altogether wrong 
in our prejudices, but any interpretation 
of a classic should be suppressed as far 
as possible from a volume like this, so 
full of color, largely hightened by M. L. 
Kirk’s ambitious and somewhat literal 
full page illustrations. Not that we do 
not appreciate Mr. Stokes’s work, which 
is well done, but in its very excellence it 
has the fundamental defects of its kind. 
As a gift book, this would be hard to 
equal. 

Mary W. Tileston has compiled three 
anthologies for Little, Brown. These 
grade in educational interest, beginning 
with Sugar and Spice and All That's 
Nice and passing to The Child’s Harvest 
of Verse and The Children’s Book of 
Ballads. There is very little design in 
the arrangement of the poems—tho the 
“Harvest” collection contains an index of 
subjects, grouped according to the differ- 
ent notes of fancy. These volumes can- 
not but impress one with the unusual 
amount of richness available in the field 
of rhymes, jingles, and verse. 


& 
Biography 
*The Boy’s Drake. Story of the Great Sea Fighter 
of the Sixteenth Century. Edwin M. Bacon, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. : e net. 
The Boys’ Napoleon. Harold F . Wheeler. Thomas 


~. Crowell, & Co. $1.50. 

*Bellerophon: “The Bravest of the Brave.” Edward 
Fraser. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 

Charlemagne. Translated from the German of Ferdi- 
nand Schmidt. George P. Upton. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 50. cents net. 

Queen Maria Sophia of Naples. From the German 
of Carl Kiichler. George P. Upton. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 50 cents net. 

Prince Eugene. From the German of L. Wiirdig. A. 

McClurg & Co. 50 cents net. 

Eugénie: Empress of the French. From the German 
of Erich Holm. George P. Upton. A. C. Me: 
Clurg & Co. 50 cents net. , 

A Guide to Biography for Young Readers. 
Men of Mind. Burton E. Stevenson. Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.25 net. 

*Lewis Carroll: In Wonderland and at Home. Belle 

oses. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Ten Boys from History. Kate Dickinson Sweetser. 
ye by George Alfred Williams. Duffield 

oO. $2. 


American 
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There us never much brilliancy in the 
biographical literature for children; this 
may be because the grown-up writer has 
no ability to look.at greatness from the 
youthful standpoint: to measure its true 
valor and value, and to picture it in 
full heroic bearing. Already the Scribners 
have issued an excellent “Boy’s Hak- 
luyt,” and now, in the same form and by 
the same author, Edwin M. Bacon, they 
publish The Boy’s Drake, It is based on 
contemporary narratives, and the events 
are spirited and presented simply; they 
are of sufficient uncertainty to make 
them romantically adventurous as well as 
historically true. 

A new The Boys’ Napoleon has 
reached our desk; it is written by Harold 
F. B. Wheeler, and is one of the Cro- 
wells’s importations. It bears a certain 
tone of authority, and is evenly written. 
The narrative is holding and touches on 
all significant points regarding the Little 
Corporal. A fit companion volume is the 
Stokes’s Bellerophon, by Edward Fra- 
ser, the story of a man-of-war in serv- 
ice for twenty-two years, and upon whose 
deck Napoleon paced on his way to Elba. 
The book is well printed and satisfac- 
torily illustrated. The cover design in 
especial deserves mention. 

Burton E. Stevenson’s A Guide to Bi- 
ography considers “American Men of 
Mind.” In plan this is a continuation of 
a former volume of “Men of Action.” It 
is more a biographical dictionary than a 
readable book, and is divided into such 
sections as Painters, Sculptors, the Stage, 
Scientists and Educators, Philanthropists 
and Reformers, Men of Affairs and In- 
ventors. About 450 names are consid- 
ered. 

Miss Belle Moses has already written 
a successful biography of Louisa May 
Alcott, in which she describes the in- 
centives and the small incidents behind 
the stories of that famous author for 
children. This volume has been fol- 
lowed by a similar treatment of Lewis 
Carroll, a fascinating narrative tracing 
the origins of “Alice” and the “Snark.” 
The real art of interesting children is 
contained in Miss Moses’s work; she 
fairly well fulfils Mr. Dodgson’s own 
definition of autobiography as being 
what biography ought to be. 

Ten Boys from History is by Kate D. 
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Sweetser, who is already familiar to 
young readers thru her “Ten Girls from 
Dickens” and related volumes. The nine 
studies deal with the fame of boys, rather 
than with the boys after they had grown 
into fame. is 


History and Travel 


*When America Became a Nation. [Third Volume 
in the American History Series.) Tudor Jenks. 
T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.25. a 

John and Betty’s History Visit. Margaret Williamson. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co 


*Young Americans in the British Isles. Everett T. 
Tomlinson. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

*The Children’s Story of Westminster Abbey. G. E. 
Troutbeck. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

A Guide to Great Cities: For Young Travelers and 
Others. Northwestern Europe. Esther Singleton. 
The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net. Px: 

Betty in Canada, ritz in Germany. Boris in Rus- 
sia. Gerda in Sweden, Etta Blaisdell McDon- 
ald and Julia Dalrymple. Little, Brown & Co. 


60 cents each : 
Two ny ¥ of Florence. May Baldwin. E. P. 


Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The right historical tone has been 
adopted by Mr. Tudor Jenks in a series 
of which When America Became a Na- 
tion is the third; he believes that young 
readers, especially of advanced grades, 
should know of the development of this 
country not only through its active facts, 
but thru those social and economic forces 
which are greater than battles. This book 
covers the period from 1790 to 1859. We 
hope this series is destined for wide cir- 
culation. 

Margaret Williamson evidently be- 
lieves in conversation as a medium for 
carrying information, since her John and 
Betty's History Visit is told in this man- 
ner. It is a personally conducted tour, 
smacking of the Rollo style, and one 
marvels over the glibness with which the 
grown-ups reel off fact and fancy for 
the benefit of inquiring minds. Much 
more satisfying is Everett T. Tomlin- 
son’s Young Americans in the British 
Isles, a juvenile Baedeker, written in less 
of a handbook way, but covering the 
ground fully both as to details and illus- 
trations, which are copiously supplied. 
G. E. Troutbeck’s Story of Westminster 
Abbey could have been made more inter- 
esting because of so fascinating a sub- 
ject; the narrative is too concise, tho it 
deals with all important points, emphasiz- 
ing them with excellent photographs. A 
Guide to Great Cities of Northwestern 
Europe has been prepared by Esther Sin- 
gleton for Baker & Taylor. A full index 
is serviceable. All one can say about 
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such a book is that it supplies a certain 
need, although the field is already ade- 
quately filled. Such a “guide” is for 
reference only. 

Fiction and travel are skilfully com- 
bined in May Baldwin’s Two Schoolgirls 
of Florence, which just escapes being a 
distinctive story. This may be because 
its bulky form is disconcerting; never- 
theless there is an atmosphere that is 
thoroly Italian, even tho the narrative in 
incident and characterization is stretched 
to gain the desired end. 


st 
Plays and Games 


*Walter Camp's Book of Foot-Ball. Walter Camp. 
{Librar of Sport.] The Century Co. $2 net. 
The Boys’ "Book of Model Aeroplanes. How to Build 
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There is fascination in reading a vol- 
ume by an expert and an enthusiast. 
Walter Camp’s Book of Football is ex- 
cellent reading, presenting full informa- 
tion, historical and technical, regarding 
the game. Even the uninitiated will ap- 
preciate the clarity with which the sub- 
ject is treated, and all college men will 
welcome the personal note, and the man- 
liness with which Mr. Camp tackles the 
ball. This is a good book of sport. 

The Boys’ Book of Model Aeroplanes 
is timely and practical. Mr. Francis A. 
Collins understands the subject, especial- 
ly from the angle of juvenile experiment. 
The second part of his “treatise” consid- 
ers “the history and science of aviation.” 

After a great amount of time in ana- 


“SHE ROLLED THE CHEESE DOWN THE HILL.” 


From “Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” (Sowerby. 


and Fly Them. With the Story of the Evolution 
of the Flying Machine. The ‘Cunsuny Co. $1.20 
net. 


New to Build an Aeroplane. Robert Petit. Trans- 
lated from the French. D. Van Nostrand Co. 


$1.50 net. [A technical treatise, mainly designed 
for the specialist.] 
*Magicians’ Tricks re Done. Henry 


: How The 
ane and Adrian Plate. tne Century Co. 


$1.60 
The Wonderland of Sta " = paige Burroughs. 
Frederick A. Stokes 
The House of the Heart ond sie 1 Plays for i 
ye Constance D’Arcy Mackay. enry Holt 
& Co. $1.10 net. 


Holiday Plays. Five one-act pieces for Washington’s 


Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, and a Marguerite 
Merington. Duffield & Co. 


Harper's Book of Little Plays. . by Mada- 
lene D. Barnum. Harper &-Bros. $1. 

Short Plays from Dickens. Arranged by Horace B. 
Browne. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net. 


Stokes.) 


lyzing Hatton and Plate’s Magicians’ 
Tricks; How They Are Done, the ama- 
teur may be able to put some of the di- 
rections into practice. The book is full 
of fun and cleverness, but it is not easy. 
We are all clumsy with our hands, and 
this “profession” depends on _ infinite 
pains. 

Among amusement activities, that of 
stamp collecting still holds its own; there 
is in it the zest of hunting, but W. 
Dwight Burroughs, studying the history 
and symbolism of the designs upon 
stamps, comes to the conclusion in The 
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Wonderland of Stamps that the informa- 
tion is just as great as the mere sport of 
collecting. His book, save that it resorts 
to the unfortunate conversational style, is 
suggestive, containing, as_ illustrative 
matter, the reproductions of 200 stamps. 

School teachers will welcome the pos- 
sibilities in four volumes of plays, in- 
tended especially for juvenile use. Con- 
stance Mackay’s The House of the Heart 
is of distinctive literary quality and is 
practical in arrangement. The author 
has been affected by the morality dramas. 
Marguerite Merington’s Holiday Plays 
are what the name implies—each one of 






“THE ANIMAL TRAINER.” 
(Duffield. ) 


the five consisting of a single act. Har- 
per’s Book of Little Plays is more on the 
conventional order for schoolroom use. 
Of them all, H. B. Browne’s Short Plays 
from Dickens, is more pretentious. Ama- 
teur dramatic societies will welcome it. 


& 


Distinctive Fiction 


*Rewards and Fairies. Rudyard Kipling. 
$1.50. 


Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
*Billy %, sail & Company. 


A Story for Boys. Nor- 
man Duncan. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
*Phoebe and Ernest. Inez Haynes Gillmore. Henry 


Holt & Co. $1.50. 
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*Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Kate Douglas Wig- 
i Faden Edition.] Houghton Miffin Co. 


n. 
1.50. 
a Silver Mine. UHelen Hunt Jackson. ([Re- 


yy Illustrated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 
ittle, Brown 


. On 
*The Home-Comers. Winifred Kirkland. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.20 net. 
Holland Brown. 


Philippa at Halcyon. _ Katharine 
harles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. | 

Betty Gaston: The Seventh Girl. Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. Wilde Co. $1.50. [The continua- 
tion of a series that has marked qualities tho 
sameness of incident.] 


*The Christmas Angel. Abbie Farwell Brown. _II- 
lustrated by Reginald Birch. Houghton Mifflin 


Co. 60 cents net. 
Rupert Hughes. The Cen- 


The Lakerim Cruise. 
tury Co. $1.50. [Eleven boys hunt for a twelfth 


who ran away from home.] 

Our writers are being overworked, and 
the democratic average of our readers’ 
tastes undervalued, even undeveloped. 
In our children’s literature we fail to 
recognize the imagination, we refuse to 
gratify the physical demand of childhood, 
we let lie fallow those broader whole- 
souled judgments which are relieved of 
ethical qualms, and which are born of a 
sound, active, vigorous, full-blooded 
mind. 

In this respect Rudyard Kipling al- 
ways satisfies, and his Rewards and 
Fairies, continuing the beautiful quality 
of “Puck of Pook’s Hill,” is rich in his- 
tory and mystic description which are 
rare qualities. The tales may be beyond 
the average child, but there is much that 
will linger in the realm of the half un- 
stood. 

Norman Duncan’s Billy Topsail & 
Company is just the right sort of work 
for boys, for it is full of dash and real 
adventure, and as a sequel has lost none 
of the splendid tang of the previous vol- 
ume. In subject, it deals with trading in 
the Far North. 

Not often can we say of a writer that 
her characters are clever and her story 
bright. But this is what we do claim for 
Inez H. Gillmore’s Phoebe and Ernest, 
wherein the situations are excellently hu- 
morous, and the feelings of the boy and 
girl graphically indicated. 

While not so excellent as “Introducing 
Corinna,” Winifred Kirkland’s new 
book, The Home-Comers, has charm and 
hopefulness. We congratulate this writer 
upon the directness with which she views 
life—the directness of a good comrade. 
We might have been able to say this also 
of Miss Brown’s college story, Philippa 
at Halcyon, if there had not been too 
conscious an air that each chapter must 
end with some moral result. But in spite 
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of this artificiality, there is satisfactory 
writing in this book. 

We congratulate Miss Abbie Farwell 
Brown upon her clean, wholesome and 
effective booklet, The Christmas Angel, 
which tells of happiness to many thru 
the vagaries of an old maid with a hard- 
ened heart. Mr. Birch’s pictures add to 
the holiday spirit of this refreshing vol- 
ume. 

It is impossible to give separate treat- 
ment to the fiction that floods the desk 
of THe INDEPENDENT. We will have to 
let a general statement suffice as an in- 
troduction to several lists which by no 
means cover the field. I am inclined to 
believe that overproductivity in the ju- 
venile book market at least enables a 
publisher to issue books in every way 
worthy of preservation. The publishing 
business is mostly gauged by profit and 
loss, and that is why so much fiction is 
issued yearly ; it would not pay otherwise. 
Yet such condition makes it all the more 
difficult to give proper examination to 
the book when one goes to the book store. 

Of course, this overproductivity has 
had a demoralizing effect upon the writ- 
ers; it has converted style from some- 
thing distinctive and rich to something 
meager and without definite form; it has 
multiplied each author’s demand without 
guaranteeing his capacity, and without 
being assured of his capability; it has 
forced the serial into an interminable 
series which is simply the value of the 
first volume decreased to the nth magni- 
tude. The lists we append by no means 
exhaust the volumes sent to us for re- 
view. But space will not permit us to 
continue. We therefore advise the read- 
er to seek further information from the 
nearest librarian whose business it is to 
know and to guide. 


a 


Historical Fiction 


*The Little King. A Story of the Childhood of Louis 
V, King of France. Charles Major. The 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. ’ 
The Rout of the Foreigner. A Story of the i 
of Henry III. Gulielma Zollinger. A. C. c- 


Little, Brown & Co. 
[A Tale of the Pretender.] 
A Little Maid of Boston Town. Margaret Sidney 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
Light Horse Harry’s Legion. Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
Fighting with Fremont: A Tale of the Conquest of 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


$1.50. 


California, E. 
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The Young Blockaders: A Story of the Civil War. 
[War for the Union Series.] Everett T. Tom- 
linson. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

A Daughter of the Revolution. Jessie Anderson 
Chase. Richard G. Badger. $1. 

The Green Docr. Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. $1 net. 


a 


Series for Boys 


At the Home Plate. Albertus T. Dudley. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. [This is the second 
volume of “Stories of the Triangular League.” 
A mixture of many sports. One of the students 
is brother to the most unpopular among the 
teachers. ] 

The Automobile Boys of Lakeport; or, A Run for 
Fun and Fame. Edward Stratemeyer. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. [Fifth volume in 
“The Lakeport Series.” The jealousies, trials, 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes of young 
heroes, who run into a mystery.] 

Jack Collerton’s Engine. Hollis Godfrey. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25. [Second volume in a serics 
known as “Young Captains of Industry.” This 
engine, which belongs to the airship of the hero’s 
father, is stolen by a rival company, and the 
story, up to date in subject, deals with the ex- 
citing attempt to recover *}. 

Dave Porter at Star Ranch; or, The Cowboy's Secret. 

dward Stratemeyer. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25. [Sixth volume of “Dave Porter 
Series.” Dave and some schvol friends spend 
their vacation in Colorado. The neighboring 
ranch is owned by the father of a “vicious” 
_ schoolmate. ] 
The Young Guide; or, Two Live Boys in the Maine 


A story of hunting, in which the hero 

has hard times with some “undesirable citizens.’’] 

A United States Midshipman in the Philippines. 
Lieut.-Com. Yates Stirling, Jr, U. S. N. The 
Penn Publishing Co. [Third volume in a series. 
The heroes serve in a gunboat during the Ameri- 
can conflict. An introduction gives in synopsis 

_ the main_outlines of the. previous stories.] 

Midshipman Ralph Osborn at Sea. Com. Edward L, 
Beach, U. S. N.. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. [The 
second volume in a series attempting to depict 
navy life in its progression.] 


a 
Series for Girls 


Sidney: Her Senior Year. Anna Chapin Ray. _Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50. [This is the sixth in 
a series known as “The Sidney Books.” The 


author is a graduate of Smith College; she car- 
ries her heroine thru Commencement Day into a 
romance.] 

The Wide-Awake Girls at College. 
Ellis. Little, Brown & Co. 1.50. [The -third 
in a series. A mixture of fun and romance, 
wherein “the friendship of true women” is the 
dominant note.] 

Betty’s Happy Year. Carolyn Wells. The Century 
Co. $1.50. [With the assistance of Reginald 
Birch’s illustrations, Miss Wells tells of a hero- 
ine’s frolics during the holidays of a year, includ- 


ing a birthday.] 
Patty’s Success. Carolyn Wells. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Katharine Ruth 


$1.25. [This is the eighth volume in the “Patty 
Series.’’] 

Dorothy Brooke’s Vacation, Frances Campbell Spar- 
hawk. The 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Fe. 

second volume in a series. 

intended for the ages, 14-16. 
spent in a motor car, oul 
of melodrama.) 

Betty Wales on the Campus. 
Publishing Co. $1.25. 
of stories for girls. 


A_ wholesome ok 
The vacation is 
there is a sprinkling 


Margaret Warde. Penn 
{The seventh in a series 
An Introduction places the 
characters as they appeared in previous volumes.] 
Helen Grant’s Decision. Amanda M. Douglas. Lo- 

throp, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. [The eighth 
in a_ series of mediocre books, horribly illus- 
trated by Amy Brooks.] 














Modern Tendencies in Bookbinding 


BY EMILY PRESTON 


{Miss Preston is perhaps the best known woman bookbinder in this country. 


She was 


a pupil of Cobden-Sandersen at the famous Dove’s Bindery and has also worked in some of 


the best of the Paris shops. 
artistic tooling.—Epirtor.] 


HE steady growth of general inter- 
- est in fine bookbinding is a very 
significant factor in the present 
development of the craft; significant, and 
satisfactory. The collector is no longer 
the sole patron of the binder, who has 
come to count in his year’s work a large 
proportion of orders from persons who 
find the possession of a few hand bound 
books a luxury, and who consequently 
give careful thought to every purchase. 
The owner of one or two such volumes 
wishes to assure himself not only of 
durability in technique and material, but 
of a lasting appeal in the decoration. 
To him bizarre and unconventional de- 
signs offer no temptation, and often his 
choice is the design showing most re- 
straint. In this he is the antithesis of 
the large buyer, who many times allows 
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Her binding is characterized by excellence in forwarding and 


his desire for novelty to mar the dignity 
of his collection. This is not the cus- 
tomer who gives carte blanche orders; 
he is possibly acquiring his volumes at 
some personal sacrifice and he enjoys 
the opportunity to consider and choose, 
as a foretaste of the pleasure of posses- 
sion. He is not the bookseller’s ideal 
buyer, for as a rule, he comes direct to 
the binder, but he is the restraining in- 
fluence that is creating in modern book- 
binding a tendency toward dignity, and 
studied simplicity. I should say that the 
public attitude in regard to unconven- 
tional design in its application to book 
covers was never more antipathetic, and 
present binders who, in an effort to be 
unique, break over the conventional lim- 
itations, have found their place in public 
esteem to be one of shifting sands. To 
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A CORNER IN MISS PRESTON’S BINDERY. 


illustrate : Three years ago Messrs. Dodd 
& Mead exhibited at their Fifth avenue 
shop a small collection of bindings exe- 
‘cuted in Paris by M. Charles Meunier. 
These books were of a fine standard of 
technical excellence, but in decoration 
the artist seemed quite to have forgotten 
that his medium was a book cover; all 
the banalities of the art nouveau found 
expression on his covers, and the exhibi- 
tion was esthetically as well as substan- 
tially a failure. In like manner the vol- 
umes in the Poor collection, on which 
the binders had expended their energies 
in pictorial decoration, received very 
scant admiration. On the other hand, 
let us review our book exhibitions of the 
past five years. At the Grolier Club; at 
Copley Hall, under the direction of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts; at 
the Guild of Book Workers ; the Society 
of Craftsmen; the large loan exhibition 
of contemporary binders at the National 
Arts Club; the smaller showing by 
Houghton & Mifflin of Miss Cole’s fine 
work; the exhibition of Cobden-San- 


derson’s books at Columbia University 
Library ; at the permanent exhibition in 
Scribner’s little room one finds the key- 
note to be reserve. The craftsman seems 
to appreciate that his design is to beau- 
tify a book, and that it demands no 
necessary sacrifice of originality to ad- 
here to certain fixed rules. 

The early eighties of the last century 
saw established a brilliant era in the 
craft of bookbinding, and mark the be- 
ginning of what may be termed the mod- 
ern school. Cuzin, Jolly, Ruban, Mer- 
cier, are only a few of the men who were 
maintaining in France the standard of 
superb technique that Trantz had re- 
vived. Already Miss Prideaux had prov- 
en a worthy successor to Mary Collet, 
and Bedford, Zaehnsdorf and Riviére 
were producing work of fine technical 
skill. Also, two distinctly new styles of 
decoration were in process of develop- 
ment. One, in France, by Marius-Michel ; 
the other, in England, by Cobden-San- 
derson. These two men were at the 
threshold of their careers. The former 
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had the advantage of a score of years, 
not in age, but in training, and the fur- 
ther advantage of inheritance, his father 
being one of the foremost binders of his 
day. But, strangely, it was Michel who 
trod down convention, while Sanderson 
held to it tenaciously. Each has a dis- 
tinctive style, which many followers have 





SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
Binding by Helen G. Haskell, in dark blue crushed 


levant, with inlays of lighter shade of blue; gold 
tooled. 


adopted, and both are great figures in 
the book world. Marius-Michel is still 
binding, and tho we may deplore the 
style of decoration he has chosen to 
identify with his art, we cannot deny 
him to be one of the great binders of his 
day. His imitators, however, have ar- 
rived at excesses of banality impossible 
to accept. Cobden-Sanderson, at the age 
of seventy, has closed the doors of his 
bindery, and is resting on his past 
achievement. Cuzin is dead long since, 
but his son, and Mercier, his finisher, are 
great names in the current exhibitions. 
Probably all the collections of modern 
bindings owe their existence to the im- 
petus these several men I mention gave 
to an interest in fine books. 

The Grolier Club, founded in 1884, 
numbered among its members most of 
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the men who collected bindings. And at 
that time the collections, since grown so 
famous, and in many instances scattered 
again under the auctioneer’s hammer, 
were in the making. To the influence 
of this club may be attributed the first 
interest in America in fine bindings. 
The group of men whose love of books 
brought about this organization were 
keen in the pursuit of new treasures. 
They bought with prodigal extravagance 
and with great acumen, and it was with 
one impulse that they spread the gospel 
of the beautiful book. All the foreign 
binders profited by this American awak- 
ening, and I doubt if the finest specimens 
of their work are not to be found in our 





DOUBLURE FOR EVIRADNUS, 
By A. Cuzin; white calf; gold tooled. 


private collections. At this period there 
was, save Matthews, no American binder 
of superior merit. The Club Bindery, 
Stikeman, Zahn; Bradstreets and the 
score of amateurs were to come later. 
Europe reaped the benefit of all the early 
enthusiasm, and upon the modern Euro- 
peans, mainly upon modern Frenchmen, 
must be placed the responsibility for 
most of the volumes in our collections 
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whose designs are completely lacking in demand. This was followed in a few 


charm. years by the establishment in New York 
The founding of the Doves Bindery of the Club Bindery, the stock of which 
in London removed Cobden-Sanderson was owned by members of the Grolier 


BINDING BY L. AVERILL COLE, 
Full terra-cotta pig-skin, with inlays in lighter shade of terra-cotta; blind tooled. 


from the amateurs and made it possible Club. Here the highest class of French 
for him to give his patrons a supply of skilled labor produced works that were 
his bindings in better proportion to their marvels of technical excellence. The 
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workmen came out of the best Paris 
ateliers, and all the equipment was im- 
ported, like the labor. The Club Bind- 
ery was short lived; a decade saw it 
come and go, and I think its failure lay 
in its limitations. The output went al- 
most completely to the collectors who 
owned the stock, the individual buyer 
having no part in its maintenance. But 
tho it is now entirely of the past, this 
bindery was of incalculable importance 
to the American binders and their work- 
men, who saw the fine tooling those 
Frenchmen were 
capable of doing, 
and learned many 
a salutary lesson 
of the value of 
technique. 

Fifteen years 
ago a new element 
aroused a still 
wider interest in 
bookbinding — the 
amateur, of whom 
Miss Prideaux and 
Cobden- Sanderson 
were the forerun- 
ners. In this term 
I include all, pro- 
fessional or other- 
wise, who have 
learned every 
process of the 
craft; who have 
not served the 
usual apprentice- 
ship and become 
in time journey- 
men, trained in 
one branch alone, 
but have studied 
with a view to doing all the work them- 
selves. In England, in France and in 
Italy, book-loving men and women began 
going into the good workshops for in- 
struction. The first American to take up 
this work seriously was Miss Nordhoff, 
who went to London in 1895 to study 
with Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. The Doves 
Bindery had been established two years 
previously and was much in the public 
notice in those days, so Miss Nordhoff 
found an unique position open to her 
when she finished her course .and re- 
turned to New York to open her own 
workshop. A number of pupils were 





SEVEN POEMS OF TENNYSON. 


Bound in the Doves Bindery, F. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 
in dark blue crushed levant morog¢co, gold tooled. 


eager to join her classes, and she was 
asked to address one of the open meet- 
ings of the Grolier Club, a very signal 
compliment to her craft ability. I dare 
say there are several hundred amateurs 
in our country at the present time, doing 
binding for pure love of it, who might 
well use the motto of the old collectors, 
lo—et amicorum, inasmuch as they never 
offer their books for sale. Some of them 
produce a good class of work, that would 
bring no discredit upon an exhibition. 
Many have workshops in their homes, 
while others go 
season after sea- 
son to some teach- 
er, finding this the 
surest method of 
taking time for 
their chosen craft. 
-At least fifty good 
craftsmen, belong- 
ing to this ama- 
teur class, are es- 
tablished in vari- 
ous of our larger 
cities, teaching as 
well as taking or- 
ders. Their work 
is seen at exhibi- 
tions, and often is 
very well known. 
Some of these 
binders have ac- 
quired a fine tech- 
nique and have 
also achieved dis- 
tinction . of style. 
Most have re- 
ceived at least 
part of their train- 
ing abroad. Cob- 
den-Sanderson, Douglas Cockerell and 
Sutcliffe & Sangorski,, in London; 
Domont, Cuzin fils and Réné Kieffer, in 
Paris, and Jacob, in Brussels, are the 
popular foreign teachers, and many of 
the pupils choose to acquire a knowledge 
of several styles by studying with more 
than one. 

lf an old print of a medieval bindery 
were compared to a photograph of one 
of the small workshops in which hand 
binding only is done, a great similarity 
would be found in the essential poirits. 
The presses, the sewing bench, the 
stamps for decoration, and many of the 
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tools are much the same as the early 
craftsmen evolved. One would suppose 
that this established standard would make 
it easy to buy all necessary outfit; but, 
on the contrary, here in America, owing 
to the prevailing use of machinery, the 
hand binder found it very difficult, until 
within the last few years, to equip a 
workshop with the required tools. Some 
important tools and most materials must 
still be imported, and only a few dealers 
will trouble to keep them in stock. To 
establish a bureau of information and 
mutual help, the Guild of Book-workers 
was organized four years ago and has 
proved of great value. A binder mem- 
ber of this guild had the enterprise to 
start a little shop in which all materials 
and many tools are offered for sale. 
Apart from the excellence of their 
work, the amateurs are a very potent 
factor in the present development of 
binding—primarily because they see with 
a trained eye, and this training has 
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included a study of styles and of peri- 
ods. Their work in design has been 
chiefly in its application to book decora- 
tion, hence their criticism is intelligent 
and their appreciation counts. More- 
over, during their novitiate, they have, 
consciously or not, educated a certain 
number of friends in fine bookmaking 
—people perhaps who had never before 
given much thought to the actual mak- 
ing of a book; who had been content to 
go into a shop and buy a good com- 
mercial edition of a favorite author, 
quite indifferent to the treasures of print- 
ing and binding that shop might contain. 
When they see the work actually done, 
and have listened to an exposition of 
the various processes by an enthusiast, 
they become keen to see and to know 
more of the fascinating handicraft of 
binding, and this awakened interest be- 
comes in time the intelligent appreciation 
which is the noteworthy feature of our 
present exhibitions. 


New York City. 


e 
Some Events in Westminster 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


ished this morning by the news 

that the joint conference ap- 
pointed to consult as to the best way 
of bringing the veto question to a 
satisfactory settlement had come actu- 
ally to an end and had broken up. 
No explanation whatever has as yet been 
given as to the differences of opinion 
which brought about the utter breaking 
up of the conference, and only when 
Parliament reassembles, on Tuesday of 
next week, will any ministerial state- 
ment be made on the subject. This news 
came as an utter surprise to the public 
in general, even to that portion of the 
public who follow with close and well- 
practised attention all ministerial and 
parliamentary movements. 

The project of a Liberal and Tory con- 
ference chosen by the present Govern- 
ment with a hope of thereby obtaining 
some valuable and practical suggestions 
by a co-operation of Liberal and Tory 
intelligence and experience, has now be- 
come an absurd and ignominious failure. 


Pe ies islands were much aston- 


I must own that I am one of those 
who feel much disappointed at this igno- 
minious collapse of the conference proj- 
ect. It seemed to me that the central 
idea of the scheme was one of high 
promise and at the same time of very 
practical character. Indeed, it appeared 
to open, out a prospect of the rival par- 
liamentary parties entering into an ar- 
rangement for the holding of a series of 
conferences between the two great rival 
powers of the Houses and of the coun- 
try to consider and accomplish some ad- 
ministrative reform or improvement 
which had nothing to do with merely 
political change. Despite the as yet utter 
and unexplained failure of the recent 
conference, I still feel strongly impelled 
to call the especial attention of my read- 
ers thruout the American States to the 
peculiarity and the importance of this 
recent course taken by the Liberal Eng- 
lish Administration in starting a confer- 
ence between the two great opposing 
parties in British political life with re- 
gard to the possibility of coming to an 
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understanding and an agreement as to 
the measures most necessary for imme- 
diate adoption in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. There must always be admitted 
on both sides of political life some griev- 
ances, some troubles, calling for an early 
settlement, which at the same time 
do not involve any irreconcilable political 
differences of opinion. In the ordinary 
conditions of things a measure brought 
in for such a purpose by the party then 
holding. power in the state would be re- 
ceived instinctively with an immediate 
impulse toward hostility by the party in 
opposition, and the course of prolonged 
debate would in all probability increase 
the animation and the resolve of the Op- 
position. Now, if the new method of 
action originated by Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues should yet get, under happier 
auspices, another chance of testing its 
merits, it may be the means of smooth- 
ing the way to success of many a well- 
conceived and statesmanlike project for 
the benefit-of the community. Of course, 
just for the present the interest of the 
country and of the world in general, so 
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far as our forthcoming session of Par- 
liament is concerned, will be mainly en- 
grossed by the consideration of the great 
struggle to go on between the hereditary 
and the representative chambers. We 
may look forward, at all events, to a 
hard-working and a hopeful session of 
the House of Commons and to the dis- 


' turbing prospect of a certain gen- 


eral election, which, after all, if it is 
to come, might as well come early as laie 
in the next year. 

Since I wrote my latest article for 
THE INDEPENDENT the long-expected 
volume entitled “Lady John Russell: A 
Memoir,” with selections from her dia- 
ries and correspondence, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen & Co., Lon- 
don. The work is chiefly constructed by 
Lady Agatha Russell, daughter of the 
late Lady John Russell, who afterward, 
as my American readers well know, be- 
came the Countess Russell when her hus- 
band, the celebrated Lord John, was sent 
to the House of Lords as an earl. Lady 
Agatha was assisted in the construction 
of this long and very difficult work by a 
very accomplished and brilliant political 
writer, Mr. Desmond McCarthy, who, I 
must say with regret, is not a member of 
my family. I had, however, the honor 
and pleasure of being, during many 
years after Earl Russell’s death, a friend 
and a very frequent visitor at Pembroke 
Lodge, the residence of his widow. She 
was one of the most gifted, accom- 
plished and charming women I have ever 
known, and my acquaintance with her 
daughter, Lady Agatha, is maintained so 
elosely that I was allowed to contribute 
some pages to this volume now issued— 
these pages entitled “Recollections of 
Frances, Countess Russell,” by Justin 
McCarthy. It is not, however, to my 
own short contribution to this volume 
that I desire to attract attention, but to 
the whole of the picture which this gift- 
ed and devoted daughter gives of her 
father and mother. During the most dis- 
tinguished passages of their career in 
political as well as in private life, Lady 
John Russell was the closest companion 
of her husband’s political career as well 
as his literary and artistic studies, and 
they were both great lovers of the arts 
and of literature. The volume is 
adorned by a number of illustrations, 
chiefly miniature portraits of its prin- 
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cipal figures, and many sketches of scen- 
ery from the grounds of Pembroke 
Lodge. I cannot feel the slightest doubt 
that this remarkable volume will have a 
thoroly cordial reception thruout all 
parts of the United States, and I sin- 
cerely hope that my friend Lady Agatha 
may live long enough to enjoy in good 
health the success of her work. 

I may say that the book would be a 
delight to every intelligent and sympa- 
thetic reader if only because of the pic- 
ture it gives to the world of the devoted 
and I may say the romantic love of the 
great statesman for his wife and of the 
wife for her husband which it gives in 
the many letters interchanged between 
the pair at every critical period when 
Lord John’s political duties took him for 
a time from the side of the wife who 
was also his thoro intellectual and polit- 
ical companion and comrade. A great 
part of Lord John Russell’s period of 
rule as a leading member of the British 
Government came to be at a time when 
the disturbances in Ireland, the natural 
resistance to unjust and oppressive sec- 
tarian and landlord and political rule, 
called forth resistance which could not 
have been withheld by any country peo- 
pled by men of patriotism and courage. 
Even under these conditions we learn 
from this volume that Lord John Russell 
had much sympathy with representatives 
of Ireland in Parliament, and that the 
heart of his devoted wife pleaded warm- 
ly and continuously for Ireland in her 
appeals for justice, toleration in religion, 
and equality in political life and in citi- 
zenship. Deeply as the late Countess 
Russell was interested, and it might al- 
most be said absorbed in her husband’s 
career as a member of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment, it must be owned, and indeed 
she frankly and sweetly confesses it her- 
self, that there sometimes came a crisis 
when she felt and acknowledges in some 
of her letters to members of her family 
and friends that she was touched by a 
thrill of gratification on his having to 
retire altogether for the time from ad- 


ministrative office and to come back to | 


enjoy and augment the delights of do- 
mestic life with his wife and their chil- 
dren. I do not believe that during the 
present generation a more remarkable, 
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more interesting and more memorable 
biographical memoir has been published 
than this which Lady Agatha Russell has 
succeeded in calling into existence. The 
book required for its full construction 
the combining help of politicians active 
and meditative, and Lady Agatha Rus- 
sell has called to her. assistance and ap- 
propriately disposed of the contributions 
which were offered to her filial and patri- 
otic undertaking. 

We have just had another biographical 
volume issued from the press which is 
sure to arouse much interest among all 
who have to do with the world of poli- . 
tics. This is “John Bright: A Mono- 
graph,” by R. Barry O’Brien, with a 
preface by the Right Hon. Augustine 





BARRY O’BRIEN. 
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Birrell, published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., London. Mr. Barry 
O’Brien has already made himself known 
as a biographer of some success by his 
volume on Charles Stewart Parnell and 
that on Lord Russell of Killowen, the 
great lawyer and orator who defended 
Parnell and his parliamentary colleagues 
when they were put on trial because of 
the charges made by the Times news- 
paper and founded on the forgeries con- 
cocted and contributed by the man 
Pigott. Pigott, it will be remembered, 
afterward fled to Spain, and when about 
to be surrendered by the Spanish author- 
ities to the demand for his extradition by 
Great Britain, committed suicide to save 
himself from recapture. This volume 
has an especial interest for me because 
all the earlier years of my London life 
in politics and journalism were spent in 
close intercourse with John Bright. I 
was then a writer of leading articles for 
the London Morning Star, the political 
_organ of Richard Cobden and John 

Bright, and of which I afterward be- 
came the editor. I retained that posi- 
tion until when, after the death of Cob- 
den and when Bright had withdrawn 
from his association with the journal, I 
voluntarily resigned my post, was suc- 
ceeded by John Morley, now Lord Mor- 
ley of Blackburn, and set out on my 
first visit to the United States. Mr. 
Barry O’Brien is a devoted and an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Bright’s eloquence 
as well as of his political and personal 
character, and I am well prepared to 
echo every word of his eulogies. If the 
present generation of readers in England 
and in the United States. require any 
reminder of Bright, this new volume 
may well supply the requirement. The 
preface by the Right Hon. Augustine 
Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, is, 
like the biography itself, the work of a 
genuine enthusiast, and the more strictly 
accurate in its measure of Bright’s ora- 
torical capacity because of its very enthu- 
siasm. 

I have to come somewhat late. with 
my notice of one of the most remarkable 
biographical volumes given to the world 
during the present generation. This is 
the first volume of “The Life of Benja- 
min Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield,” by 


William Flavelle Moneypenny, pub- 
lished by John Murray. The vol- 
ume deals with Disraeli’s life until 
his entrance into the House of Com- 
mons, in which he won the fame 
that has made him best known to 
the whofe civilized world. The first 
volume is mainly composed of letters 
passing between the young Benjamin 
Disraeli and his near relatives, and from 
this fact it becomes, as may be easily im- 
agined, more interesting and indeed even 
more fascinating than the story of the 
life recorded according to the usual 
method could well be set out. We find 
from these letters that the name or nick- 
name of “Dizzy” was not affixed to the 
novelist and political leader by some 
humorist, but was an early nickname cre- 
ated by the young Benjamin himself in 
the days when he was yet wholly un- 
known to the British public, and accept- 
ed with ready good humor by his loved 
and loving sister Sarah and other mem- 
bers of his household. The letters which 
illumine this first volume are delightful 
reading, and they shed sparkles over the 
pages of the whole of the narrative until 
they bring us to the close of the volume 
and up to his election for Maidstone. 
We leave him as he is about to take a 
short holiday after the toils of his candi- 
dature and before the reassembling of 
the House of Commons. I had many 
opportunities of hearing Disraeli in the 
debates of the great representative 
assembly of which he made one of the 
most brilliant figures during so many 
years, and afterward in the House of 
Lords, where, as Lord Beaconsfield, he 
ranked unquestionably among the few 
peers to whose presence and to whose 
utterances the interest of the general 
public was closely given. Disraeli was 
not a great statesman, altho he had un- 
questionably many admirable gifts as an 
administrator. He was not a great ora- 
tor in the sense that Gladstone and 
Bright and even the late Lord Derby 
were orators, but he was undoubtedly a 
most brilliant debater, a sparkling sat- 
irist, and a figure to be remembered dis- 
tinctly in literature and in politics. The 
civilized world will look out with in- 
creasing interest for the coming volumes 
of this remarkable story of a life. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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The Authors Club 


BY AN AUTHOR 


HERE have been many “Literary 
' Clubs” in America, but “The Au- 
thors Club” is in no sense one of 
these. When organized, and ever since, 
it has stood alone and unique, despite 
the birth in Boston, Philadelphia and 
London of later organizations with kin- 
dred name and approximately kindred 
objects. 
It had its origin in 1882, in a real- 


never the fear of organized “shop” or of 
the “little thing” which some fellow had 
“dashed off last night.” Tho national in 
its scope, New York was its natural lo- 
cation, for even then Boston had lost its 
pre-eminence as the home of American 
letters. 

Other clubs had and have since been 
organized in the metropolis which aimed 
to be centers of literary or artistic cir- 

















THE CURATOR’S DESK. 


ization by several of our leading men of 
letters that there was need of a club that 
should bring together our literary work- 
ers on a purely social basis—not a liter- 
ary club, but a club of literary men— 
not a place where exercises would be 
held, papers read and the members “im- 
proved” or bored as the case might be, 
but a place where they could meet and 
talk and eat and drink and smoke with 


cles, but in every case the needs and ex- 
penses of club existence in the most ex- 
pensive city in the world loomed large 
before their founders and inducted into 
their requirements of admission open 
clauses that looked innocent but that were 
logically bound to destroy or cloud the 
atmosphere which the organizers had 
hoped to maintain. One of these consti- 
tutions is a good example of what I 
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mean. It prescribes that the membership 
shall consist of “Authors, artists and 
amateurs of literature and the fine arts.” 

Obviously the italicized clause came 
very soon to mean any desirable man 
who had friends inside, with the result 
that the club now numbers about one 
hundred and fifty “authors and artists” 
and about eight hundred and fifty “ama- 
teurs of literature and the fine arts.” It 
is easy to see how such a proportion must 
affect the maintenance of a literary or 
artistic atmosphere, and similar clauses 
have resulted similarly in many other 
clubs that began with like ideals. 

The founders of the Authors Club re- 
alized this danger. They wished to be 
just an authors’ club and they deemed it 
best to sacrifice to that end, as they felt 
they must, the idea of general club facil- 
ities. Therefore the clause upon which 
membership depended was made to read 
that the candidate should be “The author 
of a published book proper to literature 
or of creditable literary work equivalent 
to such book.” Some peril might seem 
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to lurk in the second paragraph, but its 
interpretation has always been so strict 
that in twenty-eight years scarcely a doz- 
en members have come in under its pro- 
visions, and there is much talk of drop- 
ping it entirely. An anecdote seems per- 
tinent in this connection. Some years ago 
a doubter remarked to one of the mem- 
bers that there seemed to be a lot of 
names in the club book that he’d never 
heard of. “Yes,” replied the member, 
“but haven’t you got our name a bit 
twisted? We’re not ‘the Great Authors 
Club,’ you know. Fortunately for many 
of us we’re just the Authors Club.’ ” 
And yet, when you read the list of 
founders, you cannot but feel that it in- 
cluded most of those who deserved well 
of American literature. There were 
George William Curtis, Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, Richard Grant White, 
Bronson Howard, Parke Godwin, Hjal- 
mar Hjorth Boyesen, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Edward and George Carey Eg- 
gleston, Noah Brooks, Charlton T. Lew- 
is, Brander Matthews, Lawrence Hutton, 
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WEST END OF THE ROOMS. 


Hamilton W. Mabie, and others scarcely - 


less widely known, and, while most of 
these men have since passed over to the 
silent majority, the rolls of the club have 
always shown a large proportion of the 
best names of the craft. In the list of 
deceased members are Eugene Field, 
Noah Porter, Thomas Wallace Knox, 
“Bill Nye,” Hamilton Gibson, Edward 
Bellamy, Harold Frederic, Stephen 
Crane, Charles Dudley Warner, Frank 
Stockton, Richard Henry Stoddard, Jo- 
seph Jefferson, Henry Harland, Carl 
Schurz, Moncure D. Conway, Daniel 
Coit Gilman, John LaFarge and “Mark 
Twain,” while among the living one hun- 
dred and ninety members—a greater 
number than ever before—are, besides 
the few surviving founders, Joseph A. 
Altsheler, Irving Bacheller, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Richard Burton, George 
W. Cable, Will Carleton, Andrew Carne- 
gie, Robert W. Chambers, John D. 
Champlin, William Church, Arthur Col- 
ton, George Wharton Edwards, Henry 
George, Jr., Franklin Henry Giddings, 
Will N, Harben, Arthur Sherburne Har- 


dy, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
David Jayne, Frederick Trever Hill, 
Ernest Ingersoll, Wallace Irwin, Robert 
Underwood Johnson, William George 
Jordan, George Kennan, Walter Learned, 
Charles Battell Loomis, Seth Low, 
George B. McClellan, George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, Tom Masson, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Samuel Minturn Peck, Edward H. 
Peple, Horace Porter, George Haven Put- 
nam, James Ford Rhodes, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Josiah Royce, Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, Clinton Scollard, Edward 
M. Shepard, Thomas R. Sheer, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, Oscar S. Straus, William 
P. Trent, Henry Van Dyke, William 
Haves Ward and Andrew D. White. 
Only space limitations bar the mention 
of many more equally well known. It 
may be seen from these names that the 
club is a national and in no sense a local 
organization. 

In the matter of honorary membership, 
action has been very conservative. Of 
Americans, besides three or four of our 
greatest authors who were to pass away 
soon after the club’s founding: Lowell, 
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Whittier and Holmes, the honor has been 
practically confined to men already mem- 
bers whose ripe years, long proven loy- 
alty and literary position have seemed to 
warrant it: Stoddard, Stedman, Parke 
Godwin, “Mark Twain” and Edward and 
George Cary Eggleston. Of distin- 
guished foreign authors the list has in- 
cluded Matthew Arnold, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Alphonse Daudet and George 
Meredith. It still holds James Bryce, 
“Maarten Maartens,” John Morley, Jean 
Jules Jusserand, Justin McCarthy and 
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club has not suffered very seriously for 
its loyalty to an ideal. By the. gift of 
one of its members, Andrew Carnegie, it 
holds quarters .in the building that bears 
his name, where, on every second Thurs- 
day night, the members and their guests 
are the guests of the club with all the 
hospitality which that word implies, 
while on the intervening Thursdays 
there is a smaller but no less agreeable 
gathering which had its origin, some 
years ago, in the suggestion of a mem- 
ber of the council that there should be 

















POE’S PORTRAIT AND MSS. ON SOUTH WALL. 


Thomas Hardy. So much for the per- 
.sonnel—or no, I had almost forgot to 
mention that Harriet Beecher Stowe was 
also an honorary member—the only wo- 
man whose name has ever appeared on 
the rolls. There has never been a presi- 
dent: ‘the chairman of the Executive 
Council does duty for him, and that of- 
fice is now held by Henry Holt, with 
Duffield Osborne and Rossiter Johnson 
respectively secretary and treasurer. 

In the matter of creature comforts the 


“a mezzanine supper on mezzanine 
Thursdays.” For the rest, the rooms are 
open from twelve to six, with the curator 
in attendance, and those who wish to use 
them at other hours are provided with 
keys and an admonition not to leave the 
door unlocked. 

Of relics of deep literary interest there 
are many to be seen at the club rooms, 
things that have been confided to its 
keeping as being their most proper cus- 
todian ; the chairs of Stoddard and Bay- 
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ard Taylor, the last pen with 
which the latter wrote, desks 
and book cases that have be- 
longed to the names of the past, 
and a mass of interesting manu- 
scripts and letters, most of them 
the bequest of Mr. Stoddard and 
which represent about all the 
authors best known in English 
literature. 

The library comprises, first, all 
the works of the members, and 
—another anecdote, if I may. 
Once when the keys to these 
cases were mislaid for a few 
days, one of the club sug- 
gested that the council had 
“done it on purpose, so that 
members couldn’t get at each 
other’s books and run the risk of 
vitiating their styles.” 

Second, there has been an 
especial effort to collect as com- 
plete as possible a library of 
literary biographies ; third, there 
are such books of reference as 
will be most useful to members 
who desire to work at the club, 
and fourth, there is the famous 














Stoddard library of notable vol- 
umes, including the 1645 (first) 
edition of Milton’s “Poems” (the first 
published book bearing his name), a 
beautiful edition of Sir John Suckling, 
the royal coat of arms printed on the 
binding of which shows it to have be-~ 
longed to some member of the royal 
family. John Milton’s copy of Henry 
Vaughan’s “Flores Solitudinis,” with 
his initial signature on the title page, 
Robert Burns’s copy of “The Lark,” 
and Sir Walter Scott’s of Cervantes’s 
“Persiles and Sigismunda,” which after- 
ward came into the possession of the 


- virtuoso, ‘Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 


the first two volumes of “The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments” on the fly leaf 
of which may be read “Marianne Hunt, 
from her affectionate husband, L. H.,” 
Coleridge’s copy of Colquhoun’s “Trea- 
tise on Indigence,” which bears this note: 
“There appear to me many and impor- 
tant exceptions to several of the doc- 
trines and proposals advanced in this 
Treatise, yet it is an excellent’ Book, 
spite of these exceptions, G. T. C.,” a 
copy of Donne’s Poems printed in 1657 
and bound in the parchment of an old 


THE FIREPLACE AT ENTRANCE. 


deed dated 1496, and a Guzman de AI- 
farache that bears at the top of the first 
page “John Keats from his friend J. 
R(ice), 20 April, 1818,” and on another 
page a note by Rice: “Purchased by me 
A. D. 1818 and given to John Keats and 
upon his death, 1825, returned to Mr. 
Rice.” On several pages are annotations 
in Keats’s hand and on page 235 a pencil 
caricature sketch of Keats, probably of . 
his friend Haydon. This list also might 
be extended indefinitely, but the greatest 
prize of all is a copy of Henrie Cornelius 


- Agrippa, published in 1569, which bears 


upon its title page, in ink faded almost 
past deciphering, the name of William 
Shakespeare, very like the signature in 
the second folio edition. At the top of 
the page is the autograph signature of 
Hugh Holland with the two H’s written 
as a double H intertwined under his 
motto “Secreta mea mihi.” The poet 
Holland flourished in Shakespeare’s time 
and wrote verses that were prefixed to 
the first folio edition of the plays. All 
this, with other evidence, seems to point 
to the ownership of the book by the 
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divine William himself and the addition 
of one more to the scanty list of his ex- 
tant signatures. 

I have said that there were no exer- 
cises, but perhaps I should confine this 
statement to the club meetings. The last 
night of the year—Watch Night—is an 
occasion when the rule is relaxed, but 
the “exercises” are not exactly “literary” 
—at least, not in a serious way. Perhaps 
a couple of Watch Night notifications 
will give a faint idea of their character. 
That of 1902-1903 reads: 

“The club will meet, as usual, on the even- 


ing of December 31st, that we may cross the 
midnight line together in a cheerful company 
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To cull extracts, the last Watch Night 
began with a sketch of “The Authors 
Club of the Future,” represented as a 
stock broker’s office with manager at 
desk, blackboard properly run, tape with 
members eagerly consulting the latest 
quotations on “Romantic common” and 
“Poetry unpreferred,” staid authors of 
high standing on the messengers’ bench 
in caps and jackets, running in and out 
at the curt orders of the manager, etc. 
Later there burst in a delegation of three 
more or less well known authoresses 
from Butte, Mont., and Brooklyn, bear- 
ing a yellow banner that demanded . 
“Membership for Women,” and the 
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. and give fitting expression to our seasonable 
emotions. Members will please come pre- 
pared to confess their literary sins and to de- 
clare a purpose of reformation. Any one who 
has never felt the conviction of sin or who 


can find in his own life nothing that calls for ° 


public repentance, will be at liberty to confess 
the sins of some other party.” 


Here is the notice of 1909-1910: 


“The club will meet on Friday evening, De- 
cember 31st, to provide its members with ex- 
ultation over past victories and refreshment 
for new combats. We grow old, but the chal- 
lenging years spring ever young from the nur- 
sery of time. Therefore be it decreed that 
we take to ourselves such food of philosophy 
as the frivolous may offer, with such season- 
ing of folly as the wise may sprinkle. If the 
flavor of, the dish be high, pray ye all that ap- 
petite shall respond and digestion be not lack- 
ing. Health to you, and life just long enough.” 


spokesman, a well known humorist mas- 
querading as a certain poetess of pas- 
sion, deftly chained himself to the chair- 
man and declaimed his plea. So the 
evening progressed with, as always, the 
club anthem, “The Rolling World,” 
which, by the bye, had been rendered the 
year before by Homer and Omar (whom 
Alfred Austin insisted on mixing up), 
Shakespeare and Eleanor Glyn. I fancy 
a good many New Yorkers would have 
opened their eyes to see a staid gentle- 
man of their acquaintance in a flaming 
wig and evening gown, assuming, most 
acceptably, the role of the authoress of 
“Three Weeks”; and then lights out at 
twelve, “Auld Lang Syne” in the dark 
and “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” in 
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greeting to the New Year in the awak- 
ened flare of the electricity. These 
things are of ancient tradition and must 
always be. 

_ Last year an innovation was intro- 
duced in the shape of a series of after- 
noon lectures on literary subjects, the 
popularity of which bids fair to make 
them a permanent institution. Brander 
Matthews, Henry Van Dyke, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith and Hamilton W. Mabie 
were the first lecturers. Also, in an in- 
formal way, the club has from time to 
. time, entertained visiting foreign au- 
thors: Ambassador Jusserand, William 
J. Locke, Sir Martin Conway and many 
others, while notable among its recep- 
tions was the one given some years ago 
to Horace Porter, Andrew D. White and 
Oscar S. Straus to celebrate the appoint- 
ment by one administration of three of 
the members to be Ambassadors of the 
United States to France, Germany and 
Turkey. Incidentally the club feels com- 
petent and is prepared to furnish any 
number of ambassadors the nation may 
require. David Jayne Hill and Mr. 
Straus are its present contributions to the 
diplomatic service. 

In the matter of dinners, recipients of 
the authors’ hospitality: have been their 
honored honorary member, James Bryce, 
and their generous benefactor and fellow 
author, Andrew Carfiegie. These func- 
tions have been purely family affairs and 
no guests have been included. 

Of the features that impress them- 
selves most strongly on the casual visitor 
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to the club, first and foremost is the spirit ” 
of absolute democracy that pervades the 
place. The author of twenty books of 
note and the author of one volume of 
fugitive verse meet on an absolute level 
as brothers in the cause of letters, and 
the atmosphere of sincere, friendly in- 
terest that men find is always a delight 
and an inspiration. No prejudices stand 
against a candidate and his opinions are 
his own; only he must be an author who 
has never debased the ethics of his guild, 
a gentleman and a clubable companion ; 
that is all, and, as a result, you hear 
subjects of interest discussed there from 
every side with an intimacy of knowledge 
and a broadness of varied viewpoints 
that are always illuminating. The influ- 
ence of the club on the development of 
American literature and the higher ethics 
of the craft has been none the less strong 
because indirectly exerted and if the time 
should ever come when circumstances 
might render possible the establishment 
of general club facilities and a home and 
a working center for non-resident mem- 
bers visiting New York, it is not easy to 
measure the power for good that the 
club, thus become a necessity as well as 
a pleasure to our authors, might be able 
to exert. The limitations of a compara- 
tively small membership and of low dues 
for men of a profession whose returns 
are seldom large seem to bar the realiza- 
tion of such an ideal, if the club is to 
remain, as it always must, an Authors 
Club; but it is good to dream big, and 
who knows? 
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and Fulfilment 


BY WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE 


YoutTH sees in Life a challenge to his powers ; 
No hint of sorrow in her deep, clear eyes: 

With love and joy to fill the shining hours 
She beckons him to win with her the prize. 


Followed, she proves to be a cunning thief ; 

Steals youth and pleasure; sends old age and pain: 
Yet in all kindness, knowing loss and grief 

When nobly borne are glory and great gain. 


Brunswick, Mr 
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GENERAL BARON VON STEUBEN. 


On December 7 was unveiled this bronze statue of Frederich William Augustus, Baron von Steuben, 


“Instructor-General of the Continental Army, with the rank of Major-General.” 


Von Steuben was born at 
Magdeburg in 


1730, and died in Steuben Township, near Utica, N. Y., in 1794. His statue, executed by 
Albert Jaegers, of Suffern, N. Y.. stands at the northwest corner of Lafayette Square, Washingtou. It is 
eleven feet in heicht and surmounts a twenty-foot pedestal of granite, flanked by bronze groups. President 
Taft and other celebrities shared in the ceremonies in honor of the great Prussian. 

















The Future of Opera 


BY GIACOMO PUCCINI 


[Signor Puccini, composer of ‘‘Madame Butterfiy,” “La Vie de Bohéme” and other operas, 
is at present superintending arrangements for the first production of his newest work, “The 


Girl of the Golden West,” at the Metropolitan Opera House this Saturday evening. 


This 


article was obtained as an interview by a representative of THe INDEPENDENT.—EDITOR.] 


HE future of opera? Ah, very well, 

I will tell you. But you must 

first tell me what the people are 

going to want and what the next great 

musical genius will be like. ' 

The next great musical genius, strong 
enough to sweep all 


There is no one doing Wagner’s work to- 
day, nor is there likely to be. 

The world is changing, vast cyclopean 
forces have been enslaved by man and 
are doing his work. His great steamships 
defy wind and waves, his railways anni- 
hilate space, he sends his 





before him, rout all 
schools, destroy all con- 
ventions, telling popular 
taste to its face that it is 
a pantaloon and knows 
nothing about music— 
yet finally winning the 
public and triumphing 
brilliantly, as geniuses 
have done before! 
Where is that genius? 
What is his nationality? 
When will he arrive? 
What will he think and 
do when he arrives? 

Tell me these things, 
and I will tell you about 
the future opera. 

In our city of Milan, 
you say, we are upon 
the musical mountain- 
tops and should be able 
to perceive what is com- 
ing. Even so, operatic 
tendencies differ widely 
in different countries. 
With us at this time 
you find increased popu- 
larity of the bel canto. 
German opera and Ital- 
ian opera go their own 
ways, with the gulf be- 
tween them wider than 
ever. The German more 
and more puts the em- 
phasis on orchestration ; 
the Italian upon vocali- 
zation. Germans have 
had great men—we do 
not say otherwise. Beethoven, for in- 
stance, was great enough to have been an 
Italian, 

Wagner was a genius; he tore down 
and built to suit himself. He made his 
own school and was the only disciple. 
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message three thousand 
miles in the twinkling 
of an eye, he flies thru 
the air like an arrow. 
Some of his works are 
majestic, vying with the 
majesty of nature. Ma- 
terial progress must af- 
fect the music of the 
future. But in what 
manner ? 

Italy has not lost, in 
music, during the last 
hundred years. We have 
gained in knowledge 
and the inspiration is as 
great as ever. There 
are with us many young 
musicians and compos- 
ers whose work is inter- 
esting and hopeful. 

America? Pe'r haps 
something good for the 
world may develop here. 
All the material is here, 
the voices, the apprecia- 
tion. The Metropolitan 
Opera House perform- 
ances are fine. The best 
is given in the best way, 
but prices are so high 
that only the compara- 
tively rich are served in 
this one city. 

There should be opera 
in all the great cities; 
it is educational in that 
it is refining. Nor 
is widespread musical 
culture necessary. Music is a univer- 
sal language of the emotions; and 
with us the common people go in multi- 
tudes to the opera, laughing and crying 
as the music compels them. Yet they 
cannot tell a B flat from a G natural! 

New York, November 24. 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
THE NEW QUADRANGLE FROM THE TERRACE. 


No other theological seminary and no university in the country is so grandly housed as is 
Union Seminary in New York. Its new buildings form a quadrangle around a large open 
square. They embrace a splendid library, a beautiful chapel, all needed lecture rooms and resi- 
dences for professors and students. The cost of the land and buildings was two and a half 
million dollars, given by generous friends. The gift of land, which extends from 120th to 122d 
streets, and from Broadway to Claremont avenue, two large city blocks, was given by the late 
D. Willis James, who also gave $1,600,000; and after his death his widow gave $300,000 to 
erect the beautiful chapel. Another large giver was the late John Crosby Brown, who, with 
his wife, gave $125,000. The buildings are of Gothic architecture, as represented at Cam- 
bridge University. The dedicatory services last week were attended by representatives of vari- 
ous denominational schools of theology and by presidents or other representatives of colleges 
and universities in this country, as well as of other institutions as far off as Oxford, Syria and 
Japan. 
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Mr. Taft's Message 


Many of those who read the Presi- 
dent’s message will turn first to those 
parts of it which relate to the tariff. It 
is not forgotten that much was said about 
the tariff in the recent campaign, and that 
the main cause of Republican defeat was 
a popular conviction that the tariff had 
been very badly revised. Mr. Taft, like 
many of his party’s leaders in the closing 
weeks of the campaign, holds up before 
the people the tariff board. The revisers 
were criticised, he says, because they did 
not conform to the platform’s rule and 
promise that the duties should be meas- 
ured by the difference in production 
costs, plus a reasonable profit. They did 
not have time, he continues, to ascertain 
what the production costs were, but the 
board will get the facts. He forgets that 
when one foreign Government, at the re- 
quest of our Government, forwarded an 
elaborate statement of production costs, 
it was at first hidden in the room of the 
Senate committee and then, after repeat- 
ed demands had brought it to light, was 
denounced as evidence that Germany was 
wrongfully interfering with our domestic 
affairs. The board, Mr. Taft says, will 
get the facts which are needed (and 


which some, at least, of the revisers did 
not want), and upon its reports the tariff 
may be so corrected, one schedule at a 
time, that business will not be disturbed. 

When will the board report? Mr. Taft 
had an opportunity both to satisfy in part 
an imperative public demand and to fore- 
stall the action of the coming Democratic 
House. The board “has been diligent in 
preparing itself for the necesary investi- 
gation.” It will not be able to report as 
to any of the schedules during the pres- 
ent session, but he hopes to submit a re- 
port to the coming Democratic House at 
the opening of the new Congress, or at 
least during that Congress’s term. In the 
meantime he will ask that the board be 
made permanent, and he would not ob- 
ject to an enlargement of it. Unfortu- 
nately, he may not even get at this ses- 
sion an appropriation for its work, and 
when the Democratic majority comes in 
it will probably end the board’s existence. 
The board should submit at the present 
session a report, even if it should be one 
relating to only part of a schedule, or 
only one tariff duty. We remember that 
the late Carroll D. Wright, while Com- 
missioner of Labor, was able to ascertain 
the production cost in this country of 
many protected articles, and to show, we 
think, in some instances that the tariff 
exceeded the entire production cost, to 
say nothing of a difference between cost 
here and cost abroad. If such examples 
can be found now, the board, if it can do 
nothing else at present, might exhibit 
them. The situation requires that it 
should do something to save its own life. 
If it should show facts calling for the re- 
duction of only a few duties, the present 
Democratic minority could not reasonably 
refuse to vote for such reduction, and a 
good beginning would be made. The 
President has neglected an inviting op- 
portunity. 

In this long message he considers many 
other subjects. We are imprest by his 
recommendations for a wide and radical 
extension of the application of the merit 
principle. They are the most striking 
parts of the paper. He would have all 
the postmasters of the first; second and 
third classes, those whose appointments 
are subject to confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, placed in the classified service. He 
even expresses the opinion that this serv- 
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ice should include all the local officers, 
thruout the country, of the Treasury, 
Justice, Post Office, Interior and Com- 
merce executive departments. These 
recommendations and opinions are 
enough to make the message a memora- 
ble one. Surely they are to be praised. 
There is also much evidence of careful 
saving, reform of antiquated and costly 
methods, and consequent-reduction of ex- 
penses, notably in the Treasury and Post 
Office departments. The estimates of 
money to be appropriated for the coming 
year have been pared down, until a sur- 
plus may be expected, if there be no ex- 
penditures for Panama Canal fortifica- 
tions. We see no convincing force in his 
argument for such fortifications. He 
says: 

“We have built the canal. It is our prop- 
erty. By convention we have indicated our 
desire for, and indeed undertaken, its univer- 
sal and equal use. It is also well known that 
one of the chief objects in the construction 
of the canal has been to increase the military 
effectiveness of our Navy. Failure to fortify 
the canal would leave the attanment of both 
these aims in the position of rights and obli- 
ganee which we should be powerless to en- 
orce and which could never in any other way 
be absolutely safeguarded against a desperate 
and irresponsible enemy.” 

Could not the same ends be accom- 
plished by a neutralization of the Canal 
and Zone, under an agreement made by 
and with all the great maritime and mili- 
tary Powers? Ought not our Govern- 
ment to seek such an agreement before 
beginning to construct costly fortifica- 
tions? 

There is to be no currency legislation. 
The President merely asks Congress to 
study the currency problem. He seeks 
no important additions to the railroad 
law, but would like an appropriation that 
will enable the Commission to make 2 
valuation of the railroads. He urges the 
passage of the bill relating to injunctions, 
and of the eight-hour bill, with certain 
reasonable modifications. He asks 
prompt action at this session upon his 
conservation program, and it seems to us 
that Congress should be able to do the 
work, These conservation propositions 
are really of great importance, and his 
extensive withdrawals of coal, oil and 
other lands call for legislation that will 
permit a reasonable and honest use and 
development of the property. We can 
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refer to only a few of the topics as to 
which he gives information or makes 
recommendations. We are glad to know 
that there is ground for expectation that 
the International Prize Court will be en- 
dowed with the functions of an Arbitral 
Court of Justice. 

The closing paragraphs of the mes- 
sage (which we quote elsewhere), are 
not, it seems to us, fully in harmony with 
much that precedes them or with the 
dominant forward spirit of the time. If 
in legisiation for the regulation of cor 
porations we have gone far enough for 
the present, we should “stop for a 
while.” Perhaps it is true that we shoula 
await the effect of a vigorous execution 
of existing laws. It is possible that one 
of these laws, the Sherman Anti-Trust 
act, needs to be changed, and not in the 
direction of greater severity. The com- 
ing decisions of the Supreme Court may 
throw light upon this point. Many who 
read these closing remarks of Mr. Taft 
will think they are designed to discour- 
age further legislation upon subjects as 
to which they earnestly believe that more 
legislation is needed. Others will find in 
them an echo of their own-desires. Very 
little general legislation of any kind can 
be obtained at the present session, but 
there should be an attempt to procure all 
needed legislation that can be had. After 
adjournment on March 4, we shall prob- - 
ably have to “stop for a while,” because 
not much will be accomplished by a 
Democratic House and a Republican 
Senate in a Congress session immediate- 
ly preceding a Presidential election. 

s&s 


Union Seminary 


Tue speakers at the dinner following 
the dedication of Union Theological 
Seminary in this city last week made 
much of the fact that there are five 
denominations among the students of the 
seminary—or so the papers had it—and 
the representative of Oxford said that 
this would not be possible in England. 
We should be surprised if there were 
only five denominations among the stu- 
dents. It is rather among the professors 
that there are five denominations ; Presi- 
dent Francis Brown is a Presbyterian, 
Professor Briggs an Episcopalian and 
Professor McGiffert a Congregational- 
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ist, and we presume other denominations 
are represented in the faculty. Why 
should there not be? It was named 
Union Seminary to include Presbyteri- 
ans and Congregationalists, and both 
have been always on its faculty. There 
‘ was a time when the Presbyterians en- 
dorsed it for their students, but they 
withdrew their endorsement after the 
Briggs trial, and the seminary responded 
by declaring itself independent. 

It is a grand thing to have a great 
central seminary, at the same time free, 
independent, progressive, evangelical and 
open to all, attached to no ism, but solely 
to the great science of religion, in its 
philosophy, history and present service. 
Let it be tied to no one sect, for the no- 
tions and prejudices that separate sects 
are not religion, but the epiphytic mistle- 
toe of religion, where they are not even 
worse—its parasites, its fungous disfig- 
urements. A date for Easter is no part 
of religion, nor a style of a rite, nor a 
question of free-will, nor a rule of 
Church order. These are forms, not 
spirit, worth studying historically in a 
theological seminary, but not worth 
fighting about and separating over. The 
division of sects is a tragedy which we 
ought to be getting over. And we are 
getting over it. We all want to tear 
down the fences; at least all but ours. 
That is what is meant by the Federal 
Council, which federates the Churches. 
That is what is meant by the declaration 
for unity of the Episcopal Convention, 
and that action of the Disciples, in their 
late great meeting in Topeka, when they 
confest that they had been too sectarian, 
and that they would henceforth empha- 
size rather their duty of fellowship and 
unity with all other Christians. Union 
Seminary is well placed for such service, 
on Morningside Hights, close to Colum- 
bia University and the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral. 

Church union was the central theme 
of all the exercises of dedication. The 
chief address was by Professor Briggs, 
who cherishes the hope that somehow 
even the Roman Church may add its 
mighty strength to assure the Church 
Catholic of the world. Our divisions he 
denounced as the ‘shame of Protestant- 
ism, which has produced the gravest 
evils. He would have the churches of a 
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town consolidated into one, served by a 
presbytery of ministers, with one strong 
executive head, another to take charge 
of pastoral affairs, another to teach, and 
another to do the soul-stirring preaching. 
There is nothing sectarian about that, 
and why not do it? We have taken one 
great step; we have federated our de- 
nominations, and now it is for our wise 
ecclesiasts to find the next step, which 
shall make union, full union, and yet 
union with free differences, actual, effec- 
tive and visible to all, because all will be 
in it and achieving it. We should like to 
see Professor Briggs’s plan tried. 

The attacks made on Union Seminary 
some years ago for its teaching of bibli- 
cal criticism have not injured it. The 
young men flock to it, and its student 
body is larger now, we believe, than that 
of any other seminary in the country. 


re) 
To What Profit? 


WE are to have an energetic promo- 
tion of “efficiency.” Observant “out- 
siders,” with a talent for meddling in 
what is none of their business, have dis- 
covered that “practical” American busi- 
ness men, puffed up with a vain conceit 
of “experience,” really know little about 
their respective jobs. One of these med- 
dlers points out that from the building 
of the Tower of Babel until now, brick- 
layers have been allowed to waste three 
parts of muscle power to one part effec- 
tively applied. In like manner, it appears 
that shoveling, an art that runs back to 
dim antiquity, had never been under- 
stood until the “butter-in,” who had been 
doing some of the “heavy standing 
around,” discovered that if shovels were 
made of a certain size and shape, and 
were handled with a properly correlated 
set of movements, fivefold more sand or 
coal could be moved in a given time. 
wages be increased seven-tenths, and the 
laborers be much improved in health. 
These are among the cruder examples 
that our efficiency promoters are em- 
ploying with deadly effect against the 
self-made business man, of whom Amer- 
ica has been so enormously proud, and 
who, incidentally, has been so enor- 
mously proud of himself. 

And now comes a mere lawyer, one 
Mr. Brandeis, who squandered his youth 
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upon books and lectures, who never was 
a trainboy or a brakeman, and with un- 
precedented effrontery he tells the prac- 
tical railroad people that they are wast- 
ing a million dollars a day because they 
don’t know how to do their “stunt.” The 
hapless public, which has been under the 
miserable necessity these many years of 
riding on railroad trains, and of shipping 
freight from point to point, has some- 
times suspected that the railroad man- 
ager had precious little “gumption” as a 
provider of facilities, but the public had 
assumed that the manager did know how 
to exploit his labor army and to make 
profits for Wall Street to dissipate. 
Naturally enough, the railroad men have 
“stumped” Mr. Brandeis to name his 
own salary for putting the roads on an 
“efficiency” basis. Mr. Brandeis, who is 
not “that easy,” disconcertingly replies 
that without pay he will devote time and 
effort to the managers in a conference or 
a series of conferences—a sort of teach- 
ers’ institute—how to teach the trick to 
their force. 

We shamelessly confess that our chief 
interest in all this is that of getting an- 
other kind of “outsider.” We represent 
that most impertinent element of all, 
which “just stands around and laughs.” 
Our business is merely to cultivate the 
sense of humor; for, when you come to 
think of it, this is the only business that 
an editor can carry on. The sense of hu- 
mor is only a sense of proportion, ade- 
quately integrated and differentiated. 
The art of living in this little world of 
ours calls for proportion and correlation, 
and the editor is one who, in his wav, has 
discovered, like Gilbreth and Brandeis in 
their way, that most people have not 
learned how to make adjustments accord- 
ing to the rule of three. They have in- 
herited instincts and acquired habits, 
most of which are atrociously bad. 

Now, as.promoters of humor we are 
moved to ask: What is bound to hap- 
pen after our “practical” men have been 
convinced that the theoretical bystander, 
the professional efficiency director, must 
be called in to direct operations? What 
is to become of our cherished “American” 
traditions about the preternatural intui- 
tion of self-made men? Are our business 
geniuses to be brought to the low estate 
of mere “units of productive power”? 
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Is their God-given ability to be subjected 
to inspection, to the indignities of the 
time-clock and the tally-sheet? Are they, 
like their laborers’ clerks, foremen and 
superintendents, to become so many 
“hands,” or, worse, so many cogs, pins 
and eccentrics in the economic machine?’ 

Frankly, we see no escape for them. 
They have been found out, their ineffect- 
iveness has been exposed, and those of 
them that cannot fall into the new ways 
and take the new pace must go to the 
wall. The vast productive organization 
of mankind must “make good” by ade- 
quate output. It is the decree of fate, 
and many ineffective innocents must suf- 
fer. 

But why stop here? As professional 
promoters of humor we must follow our 
logic to the bitter end. What is this out- 
put, for the maximum amassing of which 
human brains and pains, muscles and 
quivering nerves, must be exploited to 
the limit? Corn and wheat and whisky, 
kine and swine, pig iron and hat pins, 
tobacco and tickers, hobble skirts and 
bridge whist—but why try to quote a 
census of crops and manufactures? 
These things are supposed to have their 
uses, but what uses? In particular, what 
uses may we expect them to have for a 
mankind that has eliminated every object 
of endeavor, every ambition, every cere- 
bral throb, every muscular contraction, 
that does not make a maximum contribu- 
tion to the production of these things ? 

Is it just possible that, of all the sapi- 
ent suggestions offered by “outsiders” 
and “butters-in” thruout the ages, the 
pithiest was the inquiry of an old-time 
and now somewhat neglected humorist: 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 


wt 
Mrs. Eddy’s Death 


WE have been informed that Mrs. 
Eddy died last Sunday. It has been as- 
serted that Mrs. Eddy died a year and a 
half ago. We had been told by believ- 
ers that Mrs. Eddy would probably never 
die, but be the first fruits of the better 
age when death, the last enemy, shall be 
conquered, as all suffering and sickness 
have been. For why should there be 


death any more than suffering and pain 
in a world which is all mind, which pos- 
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sesses nothing material? That was the 
teaching of Mrs. Eddy. 

Admitting that she is dead, and has 
only just died, as the guardians who 
have kept her so long in seclusion de- 
clare, and as a physician reports, legally 
recognized as such and called in to cer- 
tify under the law to her death, it is time- 
ly to say that her career presents an ex- 
traordinary illustration of the capacity of 
the human mind to accept and believe, if 
positively enough asserted, the most 
absurd and self-evident _falsities sup- 
ported by a flood of incomprehensible 
profundity. The basis of her doctrine, 
that of the denial of matter which we 
see and feel, every one of us, and the 
denial of suffering and pain, and the 
uselessness of any remedies but negation 
and prayer, is a contradiction of both ex- 
perience and reason, the very anarchy of 
both philosophy and religion. It flouts 
consciousness and it degrades religion 
by making its chief purpose to get rid 
of bodily ailments instead of dealing with 
well people. Its theological schools are 
schools of healing, and most of its 
prophets are “healers.” That is not re- 
ligion, only the travesty of it. To be 
sure a good life is required, and prayer, 
but the chief purpose of it seems to be 
directed against gout and fever and 
toothache—and be sure never to call in a 
doctor, only + “healer,” who will will 
you well. 

We are not particularly concerned 
with the question where Mrs. Eddy 
learned her doctrine, whether from an 
earlier mental science teacher or whether 
she invented it herself. Doubtless she is 
responsible for the religious coating of 
it, which has made it Christian Science. 
It has often done good, we do not doubt, 
for it has taught us how far the mind 
can control the body and inhib‘t nervous 
excess. Dr. Briggs has lately remarked 
that Christiass Science is the revenge 
which religion suffers for the neglect by 
the Church of its duties of healing. Just 
what he means is not very clear, but per- 
haps he has in mind the promise of the 
Emmanuel movement in the Episcopal 
Church. We find the better service of 
Mrs. Eddy’s teaching in the fact that it 
has called somewhat more the attention 
of the medical faculty to the mental re- 
sources of healing which they have long 


possessed and in a measure have used, 
not always to the patient’s knowledge. 

While Christian Science is neither 
Christian nor science, and while it has 
produced a book which stands, in the 
view of its believers who imagine they 
understand it, even with the Bible. we 
rejoice that it has cultivated a real ethi- 
cal character. They are, on the whole, 
an excellent body of men and women. 
They couid not be otherwise, for they 
are all taken over from the more earnest 
members of the churches. They are seri- 
ous, and they think they think. Such 
people are not thoughtlessly bad. But 
we do not give all the credit of their 
moral and religious quality to what they 
have learned from “Science and Health,” 
Mrs. Eddy’s Bible, the very title of 
which makes health supreme over re- 
ligion, or, rather, makes religion the 
phagocyte of disease. 

Mrs. Eddy’s acknowledged death is 
likely to create a crisis in the Christian 
Science Church with its 300,000 devoted 
members. But while they were of ne- 
cessity loyal to their aged prophetess it is 
impossible that the Boston junta will be 
able to hold them with the same loyalty. 
There are various interpretations and 
“brands” within the Church. Mrs. Stet- 
son here in New York is a far abler 
woman than Mrs. Eddy ever was, and 
she has patiently bided her time, and 
has not a few followers. We anticipate 
one or more schisms to add to our al- 
ready numerous religious or quasi-re- 
ligious sects. But with division will fol- 
low disintegration, and in no great time 
the cult will dwindle, for it has no scien- 
tific basis and it cannot long hold its fol- 
lowers. Yet it is not wholly bad, only 
irrational ; and it has comforted not a few 
and healed a good many sick folk. 


a 
A Bad Defense of a Good Cause 


Equa suffrage for men and women 
we believe in, but we like to see it de- 
fended with good logic and sound his- 
tory. Bad logic or false history will dis- 
credit the best cause. 

An example of such error in an other- 
wise admirable speech in defense of 
equal suffrage we find in an address by 
George Harvey, published for general 


circulation by the Equal Franchise Soci-* 
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ety. It is an able address, and it takes 
up one by one the arguments against giv- 
ing the franchise to women and punc- 
tures them with deserved sarcasm. It 
carries the weight of a man known for 
his ability and for his position as editor 
of The North American Review and 
Harper's Weekly; and what he says will 
easily be accepted on his authority as the 
acknowledged truth, and on one impor- 
tant point might mislead many. 

Among the arguments offered against 
giving the vote to women he replies to 
that offered by “the clergyman benight- 
ed.” This aforesaid clergyman declares 
that woman must not vote because Gene- 
sis says that woman was made from Ad- 
am’s rib, “with the deliberate intention 
of the Creator to make her a subject of 
man; and when she sets up a claim of 
equality she violates a divine ordinance.” 
This story, he says, is a legend, and we 
do not deny it, but we have no use for 
Mr. Harvey’s own account of its origin. 
He begins: 

“Ezra, the scribe, compiled the books of the 
Old Testament during the captivity in Bab- 
ylon, which began only 586 s.c. They com- 
prised the laws, the wonderful legends, the 
proverbs, and the songs which had been trans- 
mitted thru successive generations by word of 
mouth and pin-pricks upon leather.” 

“Pin-pricks upon leather”—that is in- 
teresting; we would like to know about 
it—nothing but pin-pricks upon leather 
till the time of Ezra! And Ezra com- 
piled the Old Testament during the cap- 
tivity in Babylon. That is an assertion 
new to scholars. If he compiled it, it 
would naturally be supposed that he did 
it in Palestine after the captivity and dur- 
ing the Persian domination. And _ his 
compilation embraced the whole Old Tes- 
tament, including the Proverbs and the 
Psalms. Even Jewish tradition does not 
say that. Mr. Harvey is quite too con- 
servative, and gives to a large part of the 
Old Testament an antiquity which no 
scholars would claim for it. 

But these are errors perhaps pardon- 
able, for Ezra is generally believed to 
have had some hand in compiling a part 
of the canon. Our teacher of historical 
criticism proceeds to tell us the contents 
of these pin-pricked writings compiled 
by Ezra: 

“They contained, and contain now in mod 
ern translations, no reference to the story of 
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creation. That was an after-thought. Forty 
years ago its origin was unknown. Not until 
the famous inscriptions were unearthed from 
the ruins of Nineveh by the British Museum 
in 1872 was the true source of the Biblical ac- 
count definitely established. Then it was found 
that Ezra had taken it bodily from the Chal- 
dean tradition.” 

This is remarkable. Mr. Harvey seems 
to mean that Ezra found in Hebrew tra- 
dition and ‘legend no account of the cre- 
ation, but learnt it from Babylonia and. 
there and then added it to the Hebrew 
service, taking it all “bodily from the 
Chaldean tradition.” Now, the actual 
fact is that inscriptions unearthed from 
the ruins of Nineveh in 1872 were se- 
cured not by the British Museum but by 
George Smith working for the London 
Telegraph, and that Botta and Layard 
had made their famous discoveries 
twenty and thirty years before. And it 
is the fact, further, that we have abso- 
lutely no evidence that Ezra took the 
story of the creation of man from this 
“Chaldean tradition,” for not a hint of it 
has yet been found in the famous tablets. 
We do have a very variant and brief ac- 
count of the creation of the earth, one 
that agrees but scantily with the Gene- 
sis story ; and we have a full and parallel 
story of the Deluge, but we have abso- 
lutely nothing about the creation of Adam 
and Eve, nothing about the rib. It is 
peculiar to Genesis. 

But Mr. Harvey proceeds to enlighten 
us further on the origin of the bibli-al 
account. He says: 

“The legend had stood the test of incalcula- 
ble time. The narrations of a!l great peoples 
coincided—Aryan, Persian, Parsee, Etruscan, 
Hindoo—all confirmed the version of the 
Zend-Avesta and the Bundehesh to the effect 
that the Ahuramazda first created a single 
androgynous being with two faces, separated 
later into two personalities. Here was the 
source of the Biblical account of the creation 
of male and female at one and the same time 
on a basis of perfect equality.” 

That is fine. The original story, he 
tells us, made man and woman equals, 
but was afterward corrupted. The Per- 
sian and Parsee narrations “confirm” the 
Zend-Avesta and the Bundehesh, and we 
should think they might, as they are iden- 
tical; but it would be enlightening to 
have it shown how the late Bundehesh— 
for the Zend-Avesta had no such story— 
happened to possess the primitive legend. 
There is absolutely no evidence whatever 
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that the original tradition made man an- 
drogynous. We know perfectly well the 
origin of the bifrons, with two faces, and 
both masculine. And it cannot be shown 
that these were original Aryan, Etruscan 
and Hindoo legends which confirm the 
androgynous story. 

But Mr. Harvey has one resource left, 
from Tahiti! He gives us the ancient 
story thus: 

“Tarao caused the man to fall asleep and 
while he slept he took out one of his ivi, or 
bones, and with it made a woman whom he 
gave to the man as his wife, and they became 
the progenitors of mankind. The woman’s 
same was IJvi, which signifies a bone. So 
comes to us not only the early biography but 
even the name.” 

And this our new biblical critic accepts 
as primitive and original! One who can 
believe that can believe all the rest he has 
told us. 

It is not for us to explore the sources 
of these errors. They belong to the class 
of learned muge which discovers that 
Krishna and Christ are identical. We 
simply say that no intelligent student of 
biblical criticism, conservative or radical, 
and no student of Oriental languages or 
inscriptions, can be named as authority 
for these statements. 

We may add that Mr. Harvey’s treat- 
ment of Paul’s commands is not quite so 
bad. In part it is good, altho his dec- 
laration that Paul did not write the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians is quite too positive. 
If the reader is surprised that such state- 
ments should be made by a man so intelli- 
gent and learned as the editor of The 
North American Review, we have an ex- 
planation suggested by an unbeliever in 
the popularly accepted authorship of the 
Iliad, who holds that the poem was not 
written by Homer, but by another poet of 
the same name. 

J 


A Whirlwind Campaign 


An American political contest seems 
like a very slow, monotonous, decorous, 
dull and spiritless affair compared with 
the present campaign in England. Mr. 
Roosevelt would be out of his element in 
English politics. His style of campaign- 
ing would be regarded.as too quiet, im- 
personal and restrained to make an 
effect upon the electorate. Mr. Bryan 
would be equally useless. Holding the 
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views he does, he would be a mere drag 
on the Conservative party. It takes a 
long time to get England started, but 
when it once gets dislodged from the 
place where it has stuck for centuries, it 
comes down like an avalanche. 

In the United States we do things de- 
cently and in order. We know when 
election day is coming and we can pre- 
pare for it in advance. It comes around 
as regularly as tax day or the Fourth of 
July, being in fact a little like both. The 
Republican party was not anxious for an 
election last month. It had nothing, ap- 
parently, to gain by it, and something, as 
it appears, to lose. But the calendar left 
no option. Suppose, however, our Rep- 
resentatives were sent to Congress on 
the indeterminate sentence system, and 
could remain in power so long as they 
kept together as a majority, what would 
be thought if Mr. Taft, not being quite 
satisfied with the support he was receiv- 
ing, had suddenly, a couple of weeks ago, 
made up his mind to try for a better, and 
had ordered a new election just before 
Christmas? That is about what hap- 
pened in England. 

The election came so unexpectedly and 
quickly that neither party organizations 
nor party issues were prepared for it. 
At this distance it looks indeed like a 
whirlwind; all parties shifting ground 
rapidly and throwing dust in each other’s 
eyes. In the darkness and confusion it 
is hard to distinguish friend from foe, or 
to find a flag to rally around. Premier 
Asquith is attacked by the suffragets as 
he comes from Parliament, where he has 
just conceded what they have clamored 
for, the right of way for a suffrage bill. 
Mr. Birrell, lifelong advocate of equal 
suffrage, suffers similar indignities from 
the militant sisterhood. The Conserva- 
tive papers which a few weeks ago were 
calmly discussing various forms of 
“devolution” involving practically all the 
Irish have claimed, are now denouncing 
Home Rule with all their former viru- 
lence. 

Last spring the Lords were resolved 
to die rather than surrender their ances- 
tral rights. They appealed to the science 
of heredity in support of their claims, elo- 
quently urging the importance of good 
breeding whether applied to puppies or 
peers. Last month the Lords voluntar- 











ily abandoned the hereditary principle 
without a murmur and declared them- 
selves in favor of an Upper House that 
should be altogether half elective or ap- 
pointive and indeéd, from outside the 
peerage. Mr. Balfour declares that tariff 
reform is the great constructive principle 
to which his party stands committed, and 
a few days later he amends his remarks 
by announcing that the party if put in 
power would not attempt to carry out its 
tariff policy but would submit the ques- 
tion to a referendum. 

The Liberals find it hard to hit a mov- 
ing target. Most of their ammunition is 
rendered useless. They cannot attack the 
House of Lords with their usual zest be- 
cause the House of Lords has ostensibly 
surrendered, and it is un-British to hit 
a man when he’s down. They cannot 
plead for the poor man’s budget because 
the budget is approved even by the Op- 
position. Their free trade arguments 
must be laid aside because the tariff issue 
is withdrawn. They are forced to op- 
pose the introduction of the referendum 
altho that measure is naturally in line 
with Liberal principles. Mr. Asquith 
dared the Unionists to submit tariff re- 
form to a referendum and Mr. Balfour 
the same night said he would. Mr. Bal- 
four then dared the Government to make 
Home Rule the subject of a referendum 
and Mr. Redmond accepted the chal- 
lenge, saying that the Irish party is will- 
ing and anxious to submit the principle 
of Home Rule to a referendum of the 
British people. 

But, however great the confusion of 
the contest, it is evident that progress is 
being made, and whatever the outcome 
may be the Liberals have gained a vic- 
tory. On almost every point, the Union- 
ists now occupy what which a few years 
ago would be regarded as advanced Lib- 
eral ground, and even if they should 
come into power a real reaction would be 
impossible. The British political system 
seems to be contrived for the purpose of 
making one party carry out the policies 
that the other has proposed. 

& 
The election of Prof. 
Provost Smith Edgar Fahs Smith as 
Provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is one of those rare 
events about which it is proper to use the 
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very common words “gives universal 
satisfaction.” Certainly no choice could 
be more popular with the student body 
with whom he has been very closely as- 
sociated, partly thru his long service as 
Vice-Provost and chairman of the ath- 
letic co:nmittee, and still more thru his 
personal friendliness. He is reputed to 
know by sight and name every student 
in the university. Since there are now 
over five thousand of them, this is a 
sweeping statement, but the existence of 
such a campus legend is sufficient evi- 





PROVOST EDGAR F. SMITH. 


dence of the unusual interest he takes 
in the personnel of the student body. 
Among the chemists of the country he is 
the object of envy, as the only American 
chemist who has all the platinum ware 
he needs. Now that platinum is high 
and scarce and more useful than ever, his 
enterprise in stocking his laboratory 
early is appreciated by his colleagues 
in other institutions. Dr. Smith came 
back from Géttingen in the Centennial 
year, enthusiastic over the opening field 
of electro-chemistry, and his students 
were weighing up neat little kathode de- 
posits when most chemists were fussing 
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with filter papers and could not tell a volt 
from an ampere if they had them in their 
hands. Since then his laboratory has 
made over two hundred contributions to 
the science, mostly dealing with analyti- 
cal methods and rare metals. He was 
born in York, Pa., in 1856, and was 
graduated by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1874. The change in the Uni- 
versity will not be so great as it appears, 
for much of the work of internal admin- 
istration has for many years devolved 
upon the Vice-Provost, and ex-Provost 
Harrison will, as a member of the board 
of trustees, continue his l.bors for the 
financial advancement of the university. 
It will be the duty of the new Provost to 
see that the handsome new buildings are 
occupied by professors of the highest 
standing, and to give the university a 
reputation at home and abroad commen- 
surate with its size and equipment. 


s ‘ 

A three billion corn crop is 
something more than startling, it 
is revolutionary. It is going to 
regulate prices and do a good deal more 
in the way of modifying dietetic habits. 
Corn will come into our daily menu in 
some form. We note that the corn belt 
is widening, and to this in some degree 
is due the enormous crop. A recent re- 
port on tne work of corn clubs in Louisi- 
ana, conducted by boys, on areas of half 
an acre to an acre, give an average of 
over 100 bushels per acre in that State, 
which has heretofore been supposed to 
be quite out of the corn belt. The best 
yield from one parish is over 153 bushels 
to the acre, and the second best yield is 
still over 100. Another parish reports 
several yields of 104 bushels and above. 
At the Covington, Miss., Fair, the gen- 
eral average yield among forty-eight 
competitors was 94 bushels, while the 
highest yield was 214 bushels per acre. 
At this rate let Illinois and Kansas wake 
up, for we doubt if they can show any- 
thing better even from their rich bottom 
lands. Georgia is doing nearly as well, 
and now that the use of legumes is un- 
derstood the old worn-out lands of Vir- 
ginia are rapidly becoming fairly good 
corn lands. After an. extensive tour of 
the Southern States, one of the profes- 
sors of the Northwestern Agricultural 
College reports that the Southern States 
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can grow more corn to the acre and bet- 
ter corn than the Northwest, because 
corn is largely of atmospheric growth, 
and the Southern States have that to 
perfection. Only. one-fifth of the plant 
depends on the soil; the rest of it de- 
pends on a temperature of about eighty- 
five or ninety degrees. Some years the 
corn fails altogether to ripen in New 
England; this can never occur in Geor- 
gia. All that the Southerner has to do is 
to learn how to prepare the soil to do its 
very small porportion of work for the 
corn plant; and that he is learning read- 
ily. There is no reason why our corn 
crop should not reach four billions inside 
the next five years. This forward march 
of our greatest cereal will be extremely 
welcome to the great body of consumers, 


& 


The annual confer- 
ence of Governors of 
our States, inaugu- 
rated by President Roosevelt, is finding 
its way to real service. When it met in 
Washington it had the appearance of be- 
ing dominated by the President, and so 
they have now met in Louisville, Ky. But 
there another danger appeared, that of a 
hospitality which would interfere with 
their sessions and influences. So they 
adjourned sooner than expected and 
planned in future to attend to business 
instead of functions. The great advan- 
tage of these conferences is likely to be 
that they will give opportunity to consult 
on uniform legislation, and thus help the 
efforts of our bar associations and the 
plans for the reform of marriage and 
other laws. On many matters which are 
of national concern plans for uniform 
State legislation are the only recoifyse, 
unless we give new power to Congress 
by amendment to the Constitution or by 
its extreme judicial interpretation. But 
that is not what Governors will desire. 
They will be a power to oppose execu- 
tive and judicial usurpation. Such was 
the plea of Governor-elect Wilson, of 
New Jersey. He would not be jealous of 
national authority, but where the Consti- 
tution has left powers to the States he 
would have them exercise them; and he 
would have Governors value their rights 
as parts of the legislative department in 
their States, with the duty to recommend 
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legislation, and to recommend it strongly 
in any way they may think wise before the 
legislature or the people, and in the form 
of bills presented to the legislature.» We 
may expect henceforth that what is called 
the House of Governors will be a needed 
united force for the public weal. We 
thank Mr. Roosevelt for its creation. 


as 


The biblical scholar 
will be interested in 
the attempt of the 
distinguished Egyptologist Edouard Na- 
ville, in a paper on the discovery of the 
Law under King Josiah, to show that 
quite probably this was the book of 
Deuteronomy, hidden in the foundations 
of the temple, and that the reason why 
the high priest Hilkiah had to give it to 
Shaphan the scribe to be read was be- 
cause it had been written in the Assyr- 
ian character, which was earlier the 
lingua franca of the country, but which 
had in Josiah’s time been supplanted 
by the Phenician letters, tho the learned 
scribe would have understood it. Sha- 
phan, according to M. Naville, found 
it of such importance that he translated 
it and read it to the people, and it was 
incorporated in the sacred canon. The 
Egyptians, he says, were accustomed to 
inscribe chapters of the Book of the 
Dead on stone and hide them under a 
divine statue, and he gives numerous 
examples. It was in Solomon’s time, 
under the influence of his relations with 
Hiram, King of Tyre, that the old 
Assyrian script is supposed to have been 
exchanged for the more convenient Phe- 
nician characters, Solomon being the 
great scholar among the kings of Israel. 
We commend this article by M. Naville 
to our friends the enemies of the higher 
critics, but warn them not to take his 
pure conjecture as conclusive proof that 
Deuteronomy was written by Moses. 
They will find the article in the 
“Mémoires de l Academie des Inscrip- 
tiones” of this year. We observe that 
the biblical account does not say that the 
book was found under the foundations, 
but “in the temple”; and that nothing is 
said of translation, and that M. Naville 
does not take into consideration the 
literary difficulties on which the higher 
critics depend. Mr. Naville’s study is 
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more interesting than conclusive. 
cannot accept it. 


The papers gave columns to the debut 
of Miss Helen Taft and the list of 1,200 
guests. But much more interesting to 
us is the little cosy party at the White 
House a few days before to which Miss 
Taft invited a few of her girl classmates 
at Bryn Mawr. Among them was one 
girl who is obliged to earn her own way 
by acting as secretary to a lady. Each 
of the girl guests was asked to invite a 
gentleman as escort, and this girl brought 
a young clerk in one of the Bureaus. 
The whole entertainment was in the 
choicest style, but the choicest part of it 
was its democracy. 


It is a new wrinkle in politics that the 
newly elected Governor of Massachu- 
setts should begin a campaign over the 
State to defeat the re-election to the Sen- 
ate of Mr. Lodge. Mr. Foss was elected 
as a Democrat, and the Legislature 
which will choose the Senator is Repub- 
lican, and Mr. Foss, Democrat, is travel- 
ing the State to persuade Republicans to 
urge their representatives to vote against 
their present Senator. We do not ap- 
prove the position of Mr. Lodge on the 
tariff, but Mr. Foss’s present campaign 
is very peculiar, possibly unseemly. 


& 

Seeing that Mrs. Humphry Ward is 
the most energetic and able of the op- 
ponents of woman suffrage in England, 
the following remark, made by Israel 
Zangwill in his recent Albert Hall 
speech, is worth quoting: 

“If I had my way, I would begin by giving 
the vote to a single woman. And I would 
give it first to that woman who by her public 
zeal, her oratorical talents, and, above all, her 
passionate and unresting political activity, has 
shown herself most worthy of a vote—need 
I say I refer to Mrs. Humphry Ward?” 


& 

By the vote of 188 to 152 the Congre- 
gation held at Oxford has decided to re- 
tain Greek as a compulsory subject in 
Responsions, which means the first of 
the three examinations which a candidate 
for the degree of A. B. has to pass. The 
margin is small, and probably Greek is 
doomed to be omitted before long at its 
chief seat in Great Britain as a required 
study. 
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The Menace of the Match in 
the United States 


A STARTLING commentary on the 
waste and extravagance of the Amer- 
ican people is their reckless misuse of 
matches. The ninety million or so peo- 
ple in this country use as many matches 
as the nine hundred million in the rest 
of the world. If one is in need of a 
match anywhere in Continental Europe, 
he must seek it in its proper- place. 
Matches are not wasted in the Old 
World. Centuries of training in thrift 
and economy make the Continentals 
conscious of the fact that matches cost 
money. Where does one find matches 
in Americas: They are practically in 
every room in every building, public or 
private. The American breathes impre- 
cations if he cannot, at any moment of 
the day or night, reach out his hand and 
find a match. They repose in the pock- 
ets or linings of every old coat and 
waistcoat ; they are scattered about desk 
and bureau drawers; they are found in 
every accumulation of rubbish, wherever 
it may be; they are so carelessly and 
recklessly thrown about that rats and 
mice have adopted them as a standard 
article for nest building, certain always 
of an available supply. 

Unfortunately, the burden of this ex- 
travagance is not confined to the 
matches themselves. This little article, 
unknown until 1832, while perhaps the 
most important factor in our civiliza- 
tion, has been doing its best, ever since 
its creation, to destroy the world it was 
designed to serve. The assistance given 
it as an instrument of destruction by the 
carelessness of the American people is a 
matter of amazement to Continental 
countries. The average per capita prop- 
erty loss by fire in Central, Western and 
Southern Europe is 33 cents; in the 
United States the average is $3.02. One 
of the reasons for this astonishing dif- 
ference is obvious when conditions are 
scrutinized. While this is being written, 
for instance, a continuous shower of im- 
perfectly extinguished matches is fall- 
ing into waste baskets, rubbish heaps, 
upon the rugs of clubs, hotels, dwellings 
and offices, thrown by careless smokers. 
Men reputed to be good fathers have 
been known to light their cigars in the 


hallway of their homes, throw the light- 
ed match in the general direction of a 
cuspidor, and walk out, to return in half 
an hour to see firemen rescuing their 
sleeping children from second-story win- 
dows. 

The number of persons burned to 
death in the United States each year by 
the parlor match is between eignt and 
nine hundred, and the property loss 
more than $10,000,000. The parlor 
match is the common variety which can 
be ignited upon any hard surface, as 
distinguished from the safety match, 
which cannot ordinarily be ignited ex- 
cept upon the box in which it is sold. 

Denmark and Switzerland absolutely 
prohibit the use of parlor matches, and 
other Continental countries impose re- 
strictions upon their manufacture and 
sale more or less comprehensive. It is 
in America only, where cheap wooden 
buildings abound, and where, therefore, 
restrictions are most vitally needed, that 
the parlor match is free to slay and 
burn. 

If the facts and statistics of the enor- 
mous American fire waste, and the rela- 
tion of the parlor match thereto, could 
be clearly appreciated by our people, it 
is impossible to believe that our laws 
would long permit the unrestricted 
manufacture and sale of so great a 
menace to our common safety. 

Rosert J. LAWRENCE. 
& 

INSURANCE is a good thing, but even a 
good thing may be debased and rendered 
vile. This remark applies directly to 
the encouragement of obtaining loans on 
old or existing life insurance policies for 
the purpose of taking out new insurance. 
There are, of course, times when it is 
permissible to contract a loan on your 
life insurance policy. This should, how- 
ever, always be done with fear and 
trembling, and when the emergency 
passes the loan should be religiously re- 
paid, lest the beneficiary suffer. Some 
companies—the New York Life is one 
—are unalterably against this practice 
and severely reprimand agency directors 
for first offenses of this kind and fol- 
low this with discharge if the thing is 
repeated. This is as it should be, as the 
practice is merely a form of “twisting” 
which should always be discouraged. 


New York Cry. 
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Unwarranted Pessimism 


THERE was published thruout the 
country on the morning of the 28th ult. 
the report of a long and pessimistic in- 
terview with James J. Hill. It originally 
appeared in the leading newspaper of St. 
Paul, the city where he has his home. 
The effect. of it upon the stock market 
was immediate and severe. Prices of the 
leading active securities suffered a loss 
of 3 or 4 points. During the week there 
was continuous liquidation. Net losses 
for the week ranged from 4 to 7 points. 
The business done amounted to 4,143,600 
shares, against only 1,144,600 for the 
week preceding. Almost exactly two- 
thirds of the shares sold were those of 
the Steel Corporation (1,220,800), Read- 
ing Railroad (875,600), and Union Pa- 
cific Railroad (673,100), the losses for 
these leaders ranging from 5 to 7% 
points. On the 30th some feared that the 
steel manufacturers, in conference on 
that day, would reduce prices. They did 
not do so. Their views concerning the 
industry were on the whole favorable. 
Prices, they said, were fair and should 
not be cut down. While orders were 
covering only 50 per cent. of capacity, 
an improvement was expected. It be- 
came known that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has ordered 150,000 tons of rails. 

Mr. Hill has published a qualified re- 
pudiation of the gloomy interview. He 
was reported to be saying that a sus- 
pension of activity was at hand; that 
thousands of workmen would be idle 
next year; that no improvements were 
projected and that falling demand would 
severely affect the iron, coal and lumber 
industries. Some other railroad men 
have since exprest similar but less pes- 
simistic opinions ; others disagree sharn- 
ly with the interview and predict im- 
provement and continued progress. It 
is suspected that some railroad men de- 
sire to subject the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the pressure of an appre- 
hensive public, in order that the pro- 
posed increase of freight rates may be 
approved. 
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There is nothing in the general situa- 
tion to cause hard times. The crops have 
been large, on the whole larger than ever 
before. Our banks are in good condi- 
tion. During the past autumn there was 
no stringency in the money market, which 
has been an easy one in New York. 
General business is not wholly satisfac- 
tory to the men engaged in it, but, as one 
of the trade reviews says, it is moving 
along on lines of safety, with a fair aver- 
age of prosperity. Panics are sometimes 
caused by nothing but fright. They can 
be made by sheer fright when they are 
not warranted by actual conditions. 
Great capitalists whose opinions have 
weight with the masses should carefully 
guard their public utterances. 


ws 


....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany now has 64,869 shareholders, and 
the average holding is about 127 shares. 
Nearly half of the shareholders are 
women. 


....The banks of the United States 
hold $4,723,300,000 in securities. Rail- 
road bonds, $1,455,100,000, stand first in 
the list; the State, county and municipal 
bonds amount to $1,044,000,000, and the 
value of the United States bonds is 
$773,300,000. 


....Returns made to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau show the following 
totals for the 262,490 corporations sub- 
ject to the new tax on net earnings: 
Capital stock, $52,371,626,752; bonded 
debt, $31,333.952,696; net income for the 
vear, $3,125,480,000. 


....We are glad that the firm of Fisk 
& Robinson is able to resume business. 
It had been long and favorably. known 
as a firm dealing in large amounts of 
Government and municipal bonds wher. 
nearly a year ago, dullness in the bond 
market and commitments to several rail- 
road undertakings compelled suspension 
The firm resuming business consists of 
Harvey Edward Fisk, George H. Rob- 
inson and Thomas G. Cook. 











